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IR STAFFORD CRIPPS has set himself a fortnight 

in all to secure agreement to the Government’s plan 
for India, and in a féw days from now he will have failed 
or succeeded in his mission. On Monday, the plan was 
made known. It provides for an Indian Union after the 
war with full Dominion status, with the important reserva- 
ton that individual provinces shall have the right to 
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os contract out of the Union. “ The object is the creation 
Fe of a new Indian Union, which shall constitute a 
2B Dominion, associated with the United Kingdom and the 
r + other Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown, 
bs but equal to them in every respect, in no way subordinate 


—, in any aspect of its domestic or external affairs.”” For the 
me Te duration of the war no basic change is proposed. “ His 
Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the responsi- 
7 bility for and retain control and direction of the defence 
ja. Of India as part of their world war effort.” “The task 
nie of Organising to the full the military, moral and material 
uy ‘sources of India must be the responsibility of the 
i § Government of India with the co-operation of the peoples 
oa of India.” To secure this co-operation, the immediate and 
i effective participation of the leaders of the principal sec- 
: ‘tons of the Indian people is invited, not only in the 
: councils of their own country, but in those of the 
4— Commonwealth and of the United Nations. 
Mr Gandhi has described the plan, according to 
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Dominion ‘of India ? 


report, as a post-dated cheque. The cheque is in payment 
of a long-standing IOU. It contains no fundamentally 
new elements, but is a “ precise and clear” definition of 
the goal which British policy in India has stated in general 
terms for a generation. In the means adopted to solve the 
great and difficult problem of minority rights within the 
sub-Continent, the plan follows the British tradition. In 
the making of earlier Dominions from congeries of 
separate provinces, the right of each province to remain 
outside the new constitutional framework was ‘reserved; 
the classic case was the Dominion of Canada, the fore- 
runner of all Dominions. 

The traditional character of the Government’s draft 
proposals for the solution of this greatest of all Imperial 
problems is a strength rather than a weakness. When the 
War Cabinet met only a few weeks ago to draft their offer, 
they were faced with seemingly incompatible demands 
from Congress, on the one hand, and the Moslem League 
on the other. The claim of.Congress was for an inde- 
pendent India, democratically contrived and ruled by 
majority vote. The leaders of the League, fearing the 
subjection of the large Moslem minority to Hindu dicta- 
tion, were calling for partition, for the organisation of 
the large Moslem areas into a separate and independent 
state. The Cabinet’s plan, without any revolutionary 
departure, probably goes as near to squaring the circle in 
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reconciling these claims as wit could contrive. It will be 
possible for the Moslem provihces in North-Western and 
North-Eastern India to stand out of the scheme, to retain 
their present status vis @ vis the British Government and, 
at a later date, to seek Dominion status on their own 
account by separate treaty with Britain. In terms of the 
Canadian precedent, they will be able to follow the 
example of Newfoundland—absit omen. 

It is indeed an outstanding merit of the Government’s 
proposals that they finally place the responsibility for 
India’s future upon the shoulders of the Indian peoples 
themselves. There may be some who will wonder whether 
the plan has not perhaps gone too far in its concessions 
to the Moslem demand for partition. In the event of 
Moslem non-accession the plan provides no joint organs 
for handling the many problems that are, and must be, 
common to Hindustan and Pakistan; and it is very 
hard to say at this stage how two separate and distinct 
Unions, each with Dominion status, would be able to live 
inter-mixed on the same sub-continent with common 
social, economic, political, diplomatic and military pro- 
blems. But this will be for the legislatures of the mainly 
Moslem provinces—and, in the last resort, the popula- 
tions in a popular vote—to decide for themselves. There 
are many who believe that Mr Jinnah’s scheme for parti- 
tion, or Pakistan, does not reflect the majority wish of the 
Moslems, and, if the plan is accepted, this will now be 
tested by Moslem votes. It is certainly true that the trend 
of the future in every part of the world must inevitably 
be, for every reason of government, towards collabora- 
tion in political units larger than small sovereign states 
—although this trend can perfectly well be combined with 
the devolution of regional administrative duties to pro- 
vincial communities with independent character. 

India, no less than any other country, will surely tread 
this road ; in the longest run, it is difficult to conceive of 
India except as a unity. But to say this is not to dispute 
the wisdom which has offered to Moslem provinces the 
chance of non-accession to the proposed Union. The first 
and most pressing charge upon the British Cabinet was 
to draft proposals which Hindus and Moslems alike 
could accept at once. To confront Mr Jinnah with what 
might have seemed a purely Congress plan would have 
been to court certain failure. It is true, as Mr Churchill 
himself has said, that no minority, however large, can be 
allowed to stand in the way of India’s development 
towards freedom. But it is equally true that no minority 
of so many millions as India’s Moslems, with a majority 
position in many wide areas of the sub-continent, could 
be overridden, without an attempt to fit in its wishes 
with those of its Hindu neighbours and without its 
chance to say yes or no to the plan proposed. 

The ingenuity of this programme for Indian post-war 
freedom is matched by its generosity, which is in no way 
lessened by the hard fact that it would have been fatal 
folly to have been other than generous. All specifically 
British interests are set on one side. Not one of the 
reservations, qualifications or special provisions has any- 
thing to do with specifically British interests—unless, 
indeed, the repelling of the Japanese is so regarded. This 
is a complete answer to those who have claimed that 
British sélfishness is the bar to Indian freedom. Imme- 
diately the war ends, the Lower Houses of the Provincial 
Legislatures of British India would, according to the plan, 
meet together as a _ single electoral college and 
proceed to the election of a Constituent Assembly 
with numbers in proportion to the populations of the 
various provinces. The Indian States, which constitute in 
population one-third of all India, would be invited to 
appoint representatives, in proportion to their population, 
to this Constituent Assembly, which would then make a 
constitution for a free and independent Indian Dominion. 
All this would be done by Indians of their own freedom and 
their own responsibility. The British Government would 
make a Treaty with this Constituent Assembly, transfer- 
ing its responsibilities to a free Indian Government and 
making provision for the protection of minorities, such 
as the depressed classes and the smaller creeds. It is 
emphasised that this Treaty would not impose any restric- 
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tion on the power of the Dominion of India to decide jy 
relations to other Member States of the British Commo. 
wealth—which has been interpreted by Sir Staffony 
Cripps to mean that the Dominion would be completely 
free either to remain within the Commonwealth or to 
secede. What the sanction of the Treaty would be, within 
the framework of international law, is not yet said, 

In short, the plan is a good plan. It contains the typ 
essentials—it makes perfectly plain that the obstacles 
immediate attainment of complete and unified Dominio 
status lie in India, not in Britain ; and it makes an honey 
and ingenious attempt to surmount the chief of thoy 
obstacles, the communal hostility of Hindus and Moslems 
But the ultimate test of the plan will be its acceptability, 
and on that score the news, at the moment of writing, is 
not favourable. The Working Committee of the Congres 
is reported to have rejected the proposals by unanimoy 
vote, and though no indication has yet been given of the 
Moslem League’s views, they are unlikely, if only for 
tactical reasons, to be favourable if Congress rejects the 
plan. The Working Committee appears to have few objec- 
tions to the extent of the transfer of power that is offered 
for after the war. But they dislike the possibility of parti- 
tion. And they are completely unwilling to accept the 
interim arrangements. This part of the Cabinet proposals 
was, admittedly, left in vague terms ; the political leaders 
Of India were invited to co-operate with the British 
Government and with the Government of India in 
organising the Indian war effort, but there was to be no 
transfer of ultimate responsibility. The Congress leaders 
apparently will be content with nothing Jess than the 
appointment of an Indian Defence Member of the 
Goverment, with full authority. This Sir Stafford Cripps 
will not concede ; he insists that responsibility for opera- 
tions and strategy must remain in the hands of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief—that is, General Wavell. 

On this point, the negotiations seem iikely, at the 
moment, to break down. Whether, on reflection, the Con- 
gress leaders will persist in their refusal remains to be 
seen. Sir Stafford Cripps was entirely right to fix a short 
time-limit for his stay in India—otherwise the process of 
negotiation might have been endless. But though the delay 
before the final Yes or No must be very short, it is per- 
haps not necessary to limit it to Sir Stafford’s brief visit, 
and Congress may well be given another weck or two to 
reconsider. In that week or two, they will surely reflect 
that their condition is an impossible one. With the 
Japanese advancing in Burma and in occupation of the 
Andaman Islands, it would be utterly unreasonable to 
transfer the highest military control to an untried and 
inexperienced civil administration, of any nationality and 
colour. It will be made plain in the next few days that no 
responsible section of British opinion is ready to agree 
to such a demand. American commentators will probably 
recall that their own policy in the Philippines, which has 
so often in recent weeks been held up as a model, retained 
military control in the hands of General MacArthur and 
the Government in Washington. It will be borne in upon 
them that they are jeopardising the success of all their 
hopes because of a demand which the world will deem 
impatient, unrealistic and unreasonable. Hope must con: 
tinue that with this realisation will come a change of mind. 
If so, it must come quickly. There is very little time, and 
if this opportunity is let slip, there will be few to question 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s judgment that it will not be pos 
sible to make another offer to India in wartime. 

One thing at least is clear. The British Government 
have made their record clear. A bolder and more audacious 
experiment in human freedom can never before have been 
offered. Proof has been given of what has so often beet 
said—that the only anxiety of Great Britain is to find 
means by which India can become a sovereign, self- 
governing nation at the earliest possible date. Succeed of 
fail, the free peoples of the world owe a debt of gratitude 
both to Sir Stafford Cripps for the faith and courage 
his personal intervention and to Mr Churchill for the 
statesmanship with which he has put his authority behind 
a plan so little in accordance with his previous views. 1 
rest lies with the politicians and the peoples of India. 
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The Future of Politics 


N isolated by-election is rarely as important as it 
A seems to be on the day the poll is declared and 
the experienced politician learns to take these temporary 
successes or failures with an equal shrug of the shoulders. 
Nevertheless, there are the exceptions. The by-election 
at Fulham in October, 1933, played its part in the history 
of Europe ; and though last week’s contest at Grantham 
cannot be given this importance, no more can it be waved 
away as one of those unaccountable accidents that occur 
from time to time in the best regulated political systems. 
Itis something of a portent. For the first time since the 
war began, the official candidate, nominated by the party 
in possession and not opposed by the other of the two 
great parties, was beaten. The successful Independent 
was a strong, local candidate, but Sir Arthur Longmore, 
who was defeated, is also a local man, with all the prestige 
that the rank of Air Chief Marshal carries in wartime. 
The result cannot be explained away in this fashion. 

What, then, does it mean? One thing at least is clear: 
it does not portend any weakening of the Cabinet’s posi- 
tion. Mr Kendall, the new member, has defined his task 
as “to help Churchill ” and his election cannot be taken, 
even with Goebbelsian distortion, as a success for any 
opposition to the Prime Minister. It must rather be taken 
as one more proof—if one were wanted—that there is 
nothing that the Government can ask of the people that 
will not be given, that the people feel themselves to be 
too little governed, rather than too much. Mr Kendall's 
slogan was “More Production” and it is undoubtedly 
true that the mood of the people is strongly in favour 
of devoting still more effort and sacrifice and audacity to 
the war, on all its fronts. The recent instalments of 
“austerity” have been met with gratitude rather than 
reluctance, and the one desire of the people seems to be 
to “get on with it.” The electors of Grantham did not 
wish to stay the Cabinet’s arm, but to strengthen its 
hand, to hasten its policy, to encourage its plans. They 
were asking to be treated ruthlessly—and for others to 
be treated ruthlessly—in the pursuit of efficiency and 
effectiveness. 

But how does it come about that the electors have to 
thow their desire to strengthen the Cabinet by voting 
against the official candidate? The answer sheds a light 
on the present peculiar state of public affairs. It is be- 
cause, interposed between the Cabinet and the electors, 

€ is a political machinery for which the country as 
a whole has come to feel profound distrust. Some con- 
firmatory evidence has recently become available in 
the latest figures of the Gallup poll taken in this country, 
Which were printed in the News Chronicle last week. The 
feservations that have to be made in basing any argument 


on such evidence are well known ; but when they have 
been fully made, the figures preserve an approximate 
validity that cannot be gainsaid. The latest results show 
that 81 per cent of the sample are supporters of Mr 
Churchill, but only 35 per cent approve of the Govern- 
ment. “ The Government” is a vague phrase. From such 
indications as are available, it seems probable that the 
War Cabinet, as now constituted, ranks in the public 
mind more with Mr Churchill than with “the Govern- 
ment” ; at least, all of the figures who command public 
support—Mr Eden, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr Bevin— 
are now included. When the public expresses its distrust 
of “the Government,” it is using the expression in the 
wide sense that is current, for example, in America, te 
include the whole hierarchy from Ministers of the Crown 
down to the lowest rank of officials who have any 
influence on public policy. The present Ministers, out- 
side the War Cabinet, with a very few exceptions, are 
not an impressive group, and the public is not impressed. 
The Under-Secretaries inspire even less confidence, and 
the general public is convinced that the higher ranks of 
the bureaucracy, permanent and temporary, are still 
choked by timidity and incompetence. 

Now what is it that distinguishes the War Cabinet 
from the rest of “ the Government ” (in this wider sense)? 
Surely, it is the imprint of party. As was pointed out in 
these columns when the present Government was formed, 
there is only one member of the War Cabinet who was 
a party leader three years ago—and that one exception, 
Mr Attlee, proves the rule. The War Cabinet has emanci- 
pated itself—or has been emancipated by popular pres- 
sure—from the parties. But outside the War Cabinet, the 
Government is still almost wholly recruited from the 
parties, its balance is determined by the results of the 
General Election of 1935, its members are (with few 
exceptions) nominated by their party eminence rather 
than by their personal competence. And the higher ranks 
of the Civil Service are still dominated by the sort of 
men and the sort of minds that were appropriate to public 
affairs as run by the parties in the 1920’s and the 1930's. 
In any real or true sense, the present parties are dead. 
They no longer inspire the minds of men or command 
their enthusiasm. Where, anywhere in the country, can 
there be found any body of men or women who sincerely 
and passionately believe that salvation lies through the 
Conservative, Labour or Liberal parties—except, of 
course, among those who have some vested interest in 
the various machines? Yet the parties, assisted by the 
party truce, still lie bodily across the machinery of the 
state and monopolise all its offices, save only those few 
on which popular pressure can bear with concentration 
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enough to effect a change. And that is why the public tries 
to support the War Cabinet by defeating the official candi- 
date. That is why the Cabinet seems so often to be 
groping for the people, and the people for its leaders. 

This is, of course, a very peculiar situation. It should 
be said at once that there need be nothing alarming about 
it, and in particular that it is not a fatal weakness for 
waging war. On the contrary, the driving force is the 
determination of the British people to win the war ; their 
conviction that the world can be made safe, not only for 
democracy, but by democracy; their belief that they see 
the necessities more clearly—not indeed than Mr 
Churchill or Sir Stafford Cripps or Mr Bevin sees them— 
but much more clearly than the mass of men who won 
Parliamentary seats in 1935. What disqualifies the parties 
to-day is very similar to what defeated the barons when 
the medieval society was collapsing. The major parties 
of to-day, Conservative and Labour, both have the 
dominant characteristics of feudalism: they have become 
more interested in the special interests of sectional group- 
ings than in the commonwealth. 

It would be foolish in the extreme to prophesy about 
the future development of the forces now at work. If 
politics were an exact science, an impressive structure 
of probabilities could be built up. It could be pointed out 
that the old controversy, which has been the substance 
of British politics for at least one generation, revolving 
round the question of whether the state should make 
itself responsible for the economic environment of 
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politics, is now as dead as a door-knocker—that is, usefy 
for making a noise but for nothing else. That question is 
decided ; but a new one is coming up: by what methog 
and in whose interest shall the state discharge its responsi. 
bility? Shall it consider itself as the presiding magistrate 
in a.system of semi-sovereign guilds and fiefs, or shal] jt 
actively and positively advance the common interest? And 
if that were to be the alignment, it is easy to see how the 
political groups of to-day would line up: the “ Big Bug. 


. ness Conservatives” and the trade union machine 


on the one side ; the Socialists, the Liberals, the “ national 
Conservatives ” or “ Tory Democrats” on the other, 
But politics is not an exact science. The evolution of 
parties does not follow neat and tidy rules. Much 
depends on the accidents of events and persons. At the 
moment, for example, very much indeed depends upon 
the attitude of Mr Churchill, who gives little sign of 
being aware of what is afoot—who, in any event, has just 
rededicated himself to the Conservative party in language 
of rather more than formal warmth. So it would be idle 
to prophesy in any detail. But perhaps three statements 
of a more general character can be hazarded. First, the 
existing parties will never, at least without radical recon- 
struction, be able to recapture the imagination and 
enthusiasm of the people. Secondly, there is a large block 
of opinion, with a fairly solid core of agreement on the 
main outlines of political faith, waiting only for the fire 
of leadership. And thirdly, nature abhors a vacuum such 
as that into which British political life has degenerated. 


Millions Without End 


HE financial year 1941-42 ended on Tuesday even- 

ing. The total ordinary expenditure amounted to 
£4;775,694,355, and total ordinary revenue to 
£2,074,057,310. In addition, {12,168,985 was borrowed 
to meet statutory sinking funds, leaving a deficit of 
£2,713,806,030. These are enormous figures ; but even so 
they do not by any means cover the whole of the financial 
operations of the state, or even those on income account. 
The large trading departments, the Post Office and the 
Ministries of Food and Supply, appear only for their net 
balances, and there are other activities which are carried 
“below the line” or which do not appear at all. 

Both revenue and expenditure have very greatly 
exceeded the Budget estimates. Revenue was put last 
April at £1,786.4 millions, and has therefore produced 
no less that {287.7 millions more than was expected. 
Expenditure was estimated in the Budget at {4,207.0 
millions, and has come out at {568.7 millions more. Both 
of these increases, however, are partly explainable on 
accounting grounds. On the revenue side, the figures have 
been swollen by the effect of the War Damage Act. As 
contributions under the Act are paid, they are entered 
“below the line.” But if there is expenditure under the 
Act, the expenditure is debited to the Vote of Credit and 
an equal amount is brought in as revenue above the line, 
credited to Miscellaneous Receipts. This item has pro- 
duced {72.2 millions more than the estimate, and if the 
whole of this is due to the cause mentioned, the figures 
have been swollen to the same extent. On the expenditure 


excluded all expenditure in North America, but the sums 
actually expended have, of course, been entered on the 
account; in December, Sir Kingsley Wood estimated them 
at about £300 millions. If deduction is made for both these 
items, the “uncovenanted” excess of revenue is about 
£215 millions, and of expenditure about £196 millions. 
The Economist may here be permitted a brief digres- 
sion of self-justification. In a series of articles in February, 
1941, the attempt was made to form a rough view of. the 
probable dimensions of the financial problem in the year 
that is now over, but was then still in prospect. An admit- 
tedly rough estimate of the expenditure in 1941-42 was 
put at £5,130 millions. This, it will be remembered, was 
before the passage of the Lend-Lease Act, and the figure 
therefore assumed the continuance of expenditure in the 
United States on approximately the scale then existing. 
It is hard to know what allowance to make for this factor, 
but it can hardly be put at less than £300 millions. Had 
our estimate of February, 1941, been adjusted to the basis 
on which the accounts are now presented, it would thus 
have been £4,830 millions or less The figure actually 
realised is £4,776 millions. The same article estimated 
that the gross deficit before increases in taxation might 
be as high as £3,400 millions. If it were not for (a) the 
omission of Lend-Lease goods from the expenditure, and 
(b) the increase in the yield of revenue over the estimatt 
for the old taxes, the realised deficit this year would have 
been at least £3,440 millions. Finally, another article in 
the series suggested that “it might serve as an immediate 
objective of tax policy to. . . bring the figure [of revenue] 
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side, the Chancellors Budget estimates expressly 
REVENUE (f millions) 

] Inc. (+) 

| Actual Budget Actual | or 

| Receipts | Estimate | Receipts | Dec. (—) 

| 1940-41 | 1941-42 | 1941-42 | on 

a 1940-41 
Income Tax....... 523-9 |  756°0 | 769-7 | 4245-7 
ak Oa te 76-1 800 | 749 |-— 142 
Estate, etc., Duties .. 7 80-8 | 62-0 | 90-9 | + 10:1 
a 13:7 | 14-0 14:1 |+ 0-4 
National Defence Contribution .. . 24-1 | 210-0 21:99 |— 2:2 
Excess Profits Tax.............. 72°1 |} 247-2 | +175- 
Customs ........... eitushes 304-9 310-7 378-4 | + 73-4 
aa . | 224-1 266-7 325-6 | +1016 
Nk cee e wae ; 38-0 | 39-0 38 -4 + 0-4 
Other Inland Revenue .......... | 1-0 1-0 | 09 |— O-1 
Total Tax Revenue....... | 1,358 -7 | 1,759 +4 1,962 -0 +603 -2 
Non-Tax Revenue ............. 50-1 27;0 112-1 + 62-0 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 1408-8 | 1,786-4 | 2,074-1 | +666-2 








EXPENDITURE (f millions 
a a ’ Inc. (+) 
Actual | Budget Actual or 
Issues | Estimate* sues Dee. (=) 
} 2 1941-42 
| 1940-41 | 1941-42 341 1940-41 
eo sie " " — ; 
Interest and Management of | , | . 443 
National Debt .......... -e 212-9 255 -0 257 -2 + 04 
Payments to N. Ireland Exchequer 9-7 9:2 | on |S 03 
Other Consolidated Fund Services 7°5 | 7°8 ; 17 + 864-5 
Supply Services. . . ; 3,637 °1 4,688 2 4 501 -6 | 
Total Ordinary Expenditure | 3,867-2 | 4,960°2 | 4,775 °7 | +9085 
j | 0 
Sinking Funds......... | 170 } oo ee. 
Self-Balancing Revenue and Ex- | 4 
penditure .. ‘ | 86-4 | 100°6 1006 | + 44 
| a ae 


* Including Supplementaries 
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yp to £2,000 millions.” If allowance is made for the War 
Damage factor mentioned, the actual yield in the year 
just closed would be £2,002 millions. 

These facts are not recalled merely to indulge in 
the pleasure of saying “We told you so,” but because 
the figures, at the time they were published, were sub- 
‘ected to criticism from official quarters of a kind which 
is rarely directed to private estimates. In a debate in the 
House of Lords, Lord Simon, after referring specifically 
to The Economist, went so far as to say that the estimates 
“rather belong to the class of warning immortalised when 
the fat boy said to the old lady of Dingley Dell ‘I want 
to make your flesh creep.’” At the time, no reply was 
possible ; but the passage of time has brought its justifica- 
tion. There is little enough attempt at serious commentary 
on public finance in this country, and the materials avail- 
able to the outsider for estimation are sufficiently scanty, 
without the burden of undeserved official criticism being 
added. 

To return to the figures of revenue realised, some of 
them badly require explanation. Of the old-line Inland 
Revenue duties, income-tax and surtax, in combination, 
have exceeded the estimate by £8.6 millions—which 
represents very close estimation when the total is over 
{800 millions. Death duties have brought in £8.9 millions 
more than expected, and Stamps almost exactly the esti- 
mated amount. Motor Vehicle Duties have fallen very 
slightly short of the estimate, but are actually slightly 
higher than a year ago. The excess on Miscellaneous 
Receipts has already been explained. The big dis- 
crepancies are in EPT and NDC, which have together 
produced {269.0 millions instead of an expected {210 
millions, Customs (£378.4 millions instead of £310.7 
millions), Excise ({£325.7 millions instead of £266.7 
millions) and Post Office net receipt ({£13.7 millions in- 
stead of £3.3 millions). In a purely financial sense, these 
very large excesses may be wholly satisfactory. But all 
of them reflect a volume of private business and con- 
sumption which was not expected and should not have 
been allowed. The excess on EPT may perhaps be 
excused on the score of the difficulty of making an esti- 
mate. The same defence might be pleaded, though with 
much less justification, in the case of the Purchase Tax. 
But not all of the increase in the yield of Excise duties 
can be attributed to that cause. And what is to be 
deduced from an excess of almost one-third in the yield 
of Customs duties, when the import programme is sup- 
posed to be controlled down to the last ton? Is it entirely 
due to releases of tobacco from bond and to heavy imports 
of petrol? By and large, these figures do not speak well 
for the Government’s general economic policy. On a 


Betting in 


USTERITY has been adopted as the nation’s 
resolution for 1942. Already food, clothing, travel 
and entertainment have been additionally curtailed ; and 
at first glance betting, which adds nothing tangible to 
the war stock and engages great sums of money, is 
peculiarly out of place in a regime of spartan living. 
Even so, every pursuit is entitled to a hearing before 
outright condemnation. Cinemas and theatres, for 
instance, can be discharged without any further restriction 
because they give immense pleasure to large numbers of 
War workers with only minimum use of scarce resources. 
8s, In a war economy, is the test—the use of real or 
Physical resources. Austerity is not an exercise in 
pietism ; and neither sackcloth nor ashes will help much 
to win the war. 

The money turnover of betting is still large, though 
nothing but the broadest estimates are possible. The 
view that betting must be disappearing because the 
sporting occasions upon which bets are placed are fewer 
appears incorrect. Horse racing has, it is true, been much 
restricted and the volume of betting connected with it has 
Probably been reduced. Bets put through the totalisator 
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strictly theoretical plane, increases in revenue serve to 
narrow the “gap” and reduce the volume of inflation. 
But in this particular case, there is more reason to believe 
that the buoyancy of the revenue is a direct consequence 
of the existence of a “gap” which is steadily inflating 
the turnover of those forms of activity still remaining 
outside the purview of rationing and limitation. 

What of the prospects for 1942-43? Some of the 
materials for guesswork are shown in the two following 





tables. The first gives the figures of total expenditure 
in the last war and in this: — 

_(£ millions) 
Last complete year of peace..... | 1913-14 197-5 | 1938-39  1,068-1 
Half peace; half war......... : 1914-15 450-5 1939-40 1,821 -0 
First full year of war........... | 1915-16 1,559-2 | 1940-41  3,884-3 
Second full year of war......... 1916-17 2,198 -1 1941-42 4,775 °7 
Third full year of war.......... 1917-18 2,696 -2 dis dhe 

1918-19 2579-3 
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The parallel may, of course, be very misleading. 
Prices were rising more rapidly in 1917 and 1918 than 
they are at present, and it may be that the peak of pro- 
duction has been reached earlier in this war. Nevertheless, 
it would be very foolish to assume no further increase in 
expenditure, or only a negligible increase. The second 
table shows the total expenditure, by quarters, during 
the last two years: — 

(£ millions) 





























| 1940-41 1941-42 

| Total Per diem Total Per diem 
assets - bs Raienedans ol 

| 
April-June .... 694 -8 76 1,074 -3 11-8 
July-September....... 915-3 10-0 1,161 -6 12-6 
October-December .............. 1,098 -0 12-0 1,259 -9 13-7 
January-March | 1,159-1 12-9 1,279 -9 14-2 
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| 3884-3 | 10-6 | 4,775-7, 





In comparing the two years, it must be remembered that 
the Lend-Lease Act came right at the end of the first and 
affected the whole of the second. This element will be 
lacking in moving forward from 1941-42 to 1942-43 ; but 
on the other hand it is more reasonable this year than it 
was last to assume that the peak of physical production 
is near. Perhaps it is legitimate to set the lower limit of 
expenditure at slightly above the rate of the last quarter— 
say at £5,200 millions, with the range of probability 
rising to £5,500 millions. 

In the conditions of war, it is the expenditure side of 
the account that almost monopolises the interest. But 
revenue cannot be entirely forgotten ; and there will be 
an opportunity next week to examine the part that it can 
play in the framework of a sound wartime economy. 


Wartime 


in 1941 amounted to £2,250,000, which, though double 
the figure for 1940, was very much below the {9,000,000 
recorded in 1938. It would be erroneous, however, to 
suppose that the total betting on horse racing has fallen 
in this proportion. Totalisator betting has fallen with 
peculiar sharpness, because many racecourses are out of 
use and attendance at race meetings has fallen off very 
considerably; but off-the-course betting has almost cer- 
tainly increased in many cases, particularly among working 
people, who under rationing and with full employment 
often have more money to spend than in recent years. 
Anyone who has worked in a war factory or engineering 
works can bear witness to the great volume of betting 
that goes on in these places. In 1936, it was estimated 
by The Economist that the turnover of horse-race betting 
amounted to £250 to £300 millions ; it is possible that 
this turnover has not been reduced by much more than 
one-third in all. 

Betting on horse races is only one part of the total 
volume of betting. There has been a cut of 50 per cent in 
dog-track meetings; but it is not improbable that an 
appreciable part of the reduction of horse-race betting 
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has been made up by betting on dogs. In 1938, the value 
of bets paid through the totalisator on seventy-five of the 
principal dog tracks was £35 millions, and this figure 
has probably been substantially increased since, up to and 
including the war years. The trend is illustrated by figures 
of the Bradford totalisator -which have been made 
available: in 1938, the total was £494,000; in 1939, it 
was £523,000; in 1940, when meetings were held once 
a week instead of twice, the turnover jumped to £684,000. 
If The Economist's five-year-old estimate is right, that 
totalisator betting represents about one-half the betting 
on greyhound tracks, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the further estimate made then of £50 millions as 
the actual total of all dog-race betting may to-day fall 
far short of the actual figure. 

The third main branch of betting is on football matches. 
During the war this has been restrained by various 
measures. It is prohibited to send coupons for football 
pools through the post. The pool companies are short 
of staff, which curtails their business ; as a result of staff 
shortage, for instance, the Unity Pool (which combines 
the activities of a number of pool companies) now accepts 
only one coupon per client. Nevertheless, the prizes dis- 
tributed indicate that the volume of transactions in foot- 
ball pools is still considerable. In 1936, The Economist 
calculated that the total turnover in this form of betting 
was not much less than £30 millions a year; and an 
estimate given in the House of Commons on behalf of 
the Home Office shortly afterwards gave £20 millions 
as the likely figure. From returns published by the Post- 
master General, it seems clear that between 1936 and 
1939, the number of football pool circulars posted nearly 
doubled, which suggests that the total turnover of the 
pool companies on the outbreak of war was between 
£40 and £45 millions. It may still be half that amount. 
Taking all the forms of betting into consideration, The 
Economist estimated that in 1936 the total turnover of 
all three was “ £350 to £400 millions, and possibly more 
than {£500 millions”; and it may perhaps be rash to 
deduct very much more than £100 millions from this total 
to arrive at the probable present figure. 

These are very large sums of money. They come into 
the same category of calculation as the sums spent by the 
Government on the various branches of the war effort. 
They compare significantly with the totals of voluntary 
savings. Offhand, it would seem that the diversion of these 
sums from the stream of direct war payments was a 
plain waste. On the other hand, it is important to ask the 
only relevant question—do these sums of money represent 
consumption which is wasteful of real resources needed 
for the war effort? It is the function of betting to transfer 
money from the pockets of the many who lose to the 
pockets of the few who win, and even though the 
total number of persons who win, on isolated occa- 
sions in the course of the year, is not small, it is 
probably true that winnings result in less consumption 
than is prevented by bets placed. If so, it can be 
argued that betting actuaMHy restrains rather than 
encourages consumption. Im a sense, of course, this is very 
similar to the old disingenuous argument, which was once 
even canvassed in the pages of The Economist, that 
burglars perform a useful social and economic function 
by increasing the velocity of money and of available pro- 
perties. There is no doubt at all that money lost and won 
in betting represents consumption more than, say, money 
paid into the banks or directly into the coffers of the 
National Savings Movement. The propensity of winning 
gamblers to spend is well-known. Moreover, one of the 
chief signs of inflationary tendencies under present con- 
trolled conditions is the fashion for speculation in all 
sorts of ways—traffic in landed properties, or buying to 
sell again in black markets. Betting is surrounded by a 
penumbra of individuals whose business it is to make 
money grow quickly by all available means; and the 
growth of illegal street and workplace betting is part and 
parcel of the same psychological tendencies. Nevertheless, 
it remains a fact that money wagered is not money spent 
on the consumption of real resources, and money won 
cannot easily be used-in toto at once for consumption 
purposes. The argument that betting diverts large sums of 
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money from more wasteful purposes—that is, p 
which consume more real resources—contains an element 
of truth. 

Actually, the most obvious waste, in terms of wa 
economy, which is attached to betting comes not in the 
betting itself, but in the events upon which the bets ap 
placed. Sporting occasions involve the consumption of 
travel facilities. Horses and dogs eat—compared with 
poultry—prodigiously. All kinds of sporting events haye 
the tendency of taking war workers from their work, [t 
is in these terms that the problem should be judged—ip 
terms of transport, coal, paper, feeding-stuffs and working 
time. There is still obvious room for an enactment tp 
forbid the holding of sporting events which involve the 
transport of players, animals or spectators over more than 
a mile or so. It is astonishing that it is still possible, even 
very occasionally, for special race trains to be run and 
special vans for the carriage of horses and dogs to 
provided. There is obvious wisdom in the proposal to 
limit such horse-racing or dog-racing as may be permitted 
to remain, after all these considerations have been taken 
into account, to days in the week and in the year when 
workers may in any case be taking holidays. Football 
matches which draw a high proportion of their crowds 
locally and on foot to cheap standing places do not perhaps 
invite the same waste as the more sophisticated racing 
occasions—though it should be ruthlessly laid down that 
inter-regional competition should be forbidden because of 
the travel involved. But football pools are peculiarly 
wasteful. There are still great wastages of paper, and 
certain periodicals still rely appreciably upon the revenue 
from pool advertising which occupies space. Pools plainly 
waste manpower, too, though their staffs have been 
reduced, and are treated, of course, by the Ministry of 
Labour as being in non-essential work ; they must still 
be fairly numerous and could presumably be more usefully 
employed elsewhere—which is, admittedly, no less true 
of the attendants who minister to horse and dog racing. 

Indeed, it would be unfair to fix the waste of paper or 
manpower upon any particular form of betting. Millions 
of papers are still bought daily and solely for racing tips 
and racing news. It would in fact be a valuable economy 
to delete these items compulsorily from the Press and 
allow the BBC to resume its service of reporting ract 
results. At the same time, admittedly, the newspapers, 
except in certain editions, have cut down their sporting 
service (for betting purposes) to the barest minimum; 
but it is no reflection on the value of the BBC to assess 
shipping space more highly than ether time. 

In conclusion, then, it can be said that, while the dis 
economy of betting can be much exaggerated by reference 
to the large sums of money involved, it is nevertheles 
part and parcel of a peacetime structure which, in so far 
as it remains in wartime, involves considerable direct and 
indirect waste of real resources. It is not a function of 
war policy to make moral judgments, but to make the 
maximum use of the nation’s physical resources. The line 
of action is to abolish every activity which does in fact 
involve the misuse of fuel, shipping space or manpower; 
and the effect of such a programme, drastically applied, 
might well be to knock the bottom out of betting by 
removing its occasion and its mechanism. Nevertheless 
the argument that British workers must and will bet has 
its place in the less tangible but important question 
national morale. It should be emphasised that the problem 
is not to make people sad or to plunge them into ut 
relieved gloom. The attitude of the state towards betting 
has always been negative. It is not forbidden, except ® 
certain forms and in certain places, but it has never been 
officially sponsored, and if it were to disappear in war 
time, the state should be neither pleased nor sorry. 
problem is not easy to solve. On the one hand, waste 
physical resources must be prevented. On the other ha 
it is important to preserve all the sporting occasida 





possible which do not eat up resources needed for the 
war. What happens to betting should be a consideratia® 
secondary to these. It would be as wrong, in the emergengy 
of war, to abolish sporting occasions because of 
betting attractions as it would be to preserve them for the 
same reason. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


St. Nazaire 

The brilliant Commando raid on St. Nazaire is a 
welcome sign that the training of shock troops and the 
working out of the strategy of combined operations are 
developing very fast and very well. If such an action had 
been possible three or six months ago, the Gneisenau and 
Scharnhorst would surely not have escaped unscathed. 
Now the Germans have received grim warning that none 
of their Atlantic bases is safe from attack. Each base no 
doubt requires a different technique, but the variety of 
method and skill in execution shown in the St. Nazaire 
raid give assurance that every objective—base or airfield 
or radio location station or manufacturing centre—will be 
soundly dealt with when the Commandos go to work. The 
ramming of the dock gate by the Campbeltown, the 
engineers setting the destroyer at its target at 20 knots, 
was an intensely dramatic episode. The leadership of 
Colonel Newman—not a regular soldier, incidentally—and 
Commander Ryder was obviously inspiring and inspired, 
and the German Press has paid its tribute to the toughness 
and tenacity of the British troops. The raid proves what the 
people of this country know—but had, after Singapore, 
begun to question—that, given new men and new methods, 
the fighting capacity of this odd, excessively unmilitary 
and unferocious nation is second to none. 


* * * 


‘Dilemma in France 


The raids on St. Nazaire and Bruneval and the in- 
creased bombing of French factories have put the Germans 
in a quandary. If the British attack is steadily to increase 
in weight until it develops into something like a major 
offensive, the Nazis will need all the active support— 
political, economic and military—they can get to prevent 
France from being drawn back into the war. They know 
that there is nothing to be hoped from Vichy, for the more 
successful the Allies—and hence the greater the German 
need—the more hesitant will become Pétain’s desire for 
collaboration. Now that the possibility of effective counter- 
attack by the British and the Americans is on the horizon, 
the basic split between the collaborationists faute de mieux 
and the collaborationists a loutrance is becoming clearer. 
It is only on people like Laval, Doriot, Déat and the other 
fanatical “new orderers” of Paris that Hitler can rely in 
the event of successful Allied action. The tendency of the 
honester elements at Vichy would be to give first 
surreptitious and then more and more open help to the 
democracies. Hence the German desire to get Laval re- 
instated before raiding begins in good earnest. But here 
they are firmly impaled on the horns of the dilemma. If 
Laval is forced on France, the reaction may be even more 
dang*rously pro-Ally. Pétain—who got rid of Laval on 
personal as well as political grounds—may turn nasty. In 
which case French North Africa would no longer be 2 
secure hinterland for Rommel’s offensive. The Allies face 
no such difficulties. The more they raid, the better things 
will be. Political and military interests for once coincide. 


* * * 


The Fighting in the Far East 


The fight continues on Japan’s two flanks, in Burma 
on the approaches to Australia. The stake is enormous, 

for if Free China can be cut off from India and Australia 
the United States, the Japanese will have virtually 
complete freedom of action throughout East Asia and can 
decide unhampered whether their next goal is to be 
Suez or Siberia—or both. In Burma, the Japanese are 
Pushing steadily up the Sittang and the Irrawaddy. 
Sungoo has fallen,- although the Chinese are fighting 
» and the position before Prome is not very 
healthy, A disturbing feature here is the number 
of Burmans fighting with the Japanese. But it should be 
tfemembered that Tharrawaddy was the area in which the 
Principal disturbances occurred in 1931, and there is little 
~idence to suggest that the Burmans in general are follow- 
ing U Saw’s example. In New Guinea the military situa- 
on shows some signs of improvement. Very heavy Allied 
taids, coupled with local floods, are holding up the invaders 
Port Moresby. In the meantime, the Australians are 


strengthening their position. War production has soared. 
American troops and war material have arrived, seasoned 
fighters from the AIF in the Middle East have returned 
and General Blamey is to be in command of the land forces 
in Australia. At the same time, the establishment of a Pacific 
War Council in Washington for “consultative” purposes 
should help to keep Australia’s struggle in perspective with 
the wider war. 


* * * 


The Daily Mirror Debate 


_ The debate on the warning to the Daily Mirror con- 
tributed little that was useful to the question of when 
criticism becomes harmful and intolerable. Those who 
opposed the Home Secretary’s action for the most part 
either took their stand on the ground of high principle— 
that the freedom of the press was at stake—or else used 
the debate as a means of showing their personal dislike 
of Mr Morrison. On the high principle there is, of course, 
unanimity of opinion ; but it is difficult, as Mr A. P. Herbert 
pointed out, to believe that the freedom of the press is 
endangered by a warning given to a newspaper for whose 
editorial policy not one member could provide a defence. 


- Moreover, freedom of the press itself is less important than 


freedom of opinion, which is most effectively exercised 
through the press ; and the press, both in London and the 
provinces, would greatly strengthen its claim to be the 
organ of independent opinion if there were less secrecy 
about the ownership of individual newspapers. It is signi- 
ficant that in the case of both the papers whose editorial 
policy has recently come up for discussion in Parliament 
the effective ownership is unknown. The rumour.that Mr 
Hearst is a proprietor of the Daily Mirror is untrue, and, 
unlike Truth, the paper has no large nominee shareholders ; 
but a press which claims to support the principle of the 
open forum should be a bit franker about itself. Since, 
however, there is no disagreement on the question of 
principle, the case resolves itself into one of expediency. 
The Government may be convinced that the Daily Mirror 
has been having a harmful effect on the war effort. But it 
should also remember that it has always shown itself 
extremely sensitive to criticism, and the hint of suppression 
of a paper on the grounds of criticism must strengthen the 
widely held view that Ministers will not tolerate criticism 
of any kind. This might cause as much uneasiness and 
distrust of those in high places as the Daily Mirror is 
alleged to have inculcated in its readers. 


* * * 


Stricter Censorship 


On the same day that the debate on the freedom of 
the press took place, the Minister of Information announced 
an important change in censorship policy. Hitherto, as Mr 
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Bracken said, censorship on press messages going abroad 
has been of a security nature and has been confined to 
stopping information likely to have a military value to the 
enemy. Correspondents in this country have been free to 
send abroad anything that has been published over here. 
This freedom is now at an end. Censors will henceforward 
be able to stop “ any press message calculated to create ill- 
feeling between the United Nations,” and “extracts from 
home publications which are submitted for cabling abroad 
will in future be subject to the same rules of censorship as are 
now to be applied in the case of original material.” 
Evidently, therefore, the new procedure is only to apply to 
press cables. Mr Bracken stated that it will not affect the 
home press in any way, and though extracts from an English 
newspaper will be censored before they are cabled abroad, 
there is apparently to be no ban on the export of the paper 
itself. This illogicality proves that the Government is 
anxious to prevent only a distortion of facts and opinions 
from reaching foreign countries rather than the facts and 
opinions themselves. To show that such distortion takes 
place, it is enough to recall the use made by the Isola- 
tionists last summer of the demands in the English press 
for a further restriction in thé civilian consumption of 
petrol. More recently, correspondents of Dominion news- 
papers in this country have cabled out material which Mr 
Bracken declared had done “appalling harm to the war 
effort.” It is quite true that, so far as German propaganda 
is concerned, the new censorship will make little difference, 
because nothing can stop Dr Goebbels from misrepresent- 
ing statements in the English press. But misrepresentation 
by. Allied correspondents obviously has a far more serious 
effect, and there can be no reason why they should be 
allowed to do Goebbels’ work for him. Nobody likes this 
first intrusion of the censorship into matters which are not 
of a strictly security nature, and Mr Bracken’s assurance 
that the censors will use their new powers sparingly is 
welcome ; but deliberate misrepresentation of British views 
abroad is far more dangerous than the Daily Mirror’s sin of 
misrepresentation of the Government’s case at home. 


* * * 


Warships Weeks 


London’s Warships Week duly brought in several 
millions more than the target figure of £125 millions. The 
final total has not yet been announced, but it will be 
over £145 millions. Now that the long series of these 
weeks is Over, it is permissible once again to ask whether 
all the elaborate pantomime is really necessary. Local 
patriotism and local rivalry are very powerful forces, and 
it is entirely proper to play upon them as part of the 
propaganda for saving. If, in*so doing, the sordid facts of 
war economics are treated somewhat imaginatively, it would 
perhaps be curmudgeonly to complain. For example, it 
may be that no great harm is done by the attempts to 
persuade the public that Warships Weeks really make a 
difference to the size of the Navy. At least, no harm would 
be done if the false doctrine did not obscure the true— 
and that is precisely what is beginning to happen. The 
man in the street is beginning to be persuaded that war- 
ships are built by processions and speeches and large 
donations from insurance companies rather than by his 
own abstinence and hard work. Then there is the very 
vexed question of corporate subscriptions. What is the 
effect on the ordinary man when he is told that London’s 
Warships Week is expected to yield £25 or £30 for every 
man, woman and child, or when he reads of a single insur- 
ance company handing over a cheque for £10,000,000? 

- Surely the effect is to make him conclude that the whole 
business is not for the likes of him—the very opposite of 
the effect intended, since the only merit of these corporate 
subscriptions (which would, of course, have found their 
way to the Exchequer in any case) is if they serve to stimu- 
late private subscriptions. 


* 


The urge to pile up enormous money sums, irrespective 
of their real economic purpose, is beiag pushed altogether 
too far. Private citizens are being openly. urged by zealous 
local committees to sell their existing investments in order 
to reinvest the proceeds—which confers precisely no benefit 
on the community. Business firms are being approached by 
the banks to borrow money in order to participate in War- 
ships Wecks ; in some circumstances, owing to the workings 
of EPT, it is possible for both the bank and the business 
firm to benefit from such a transaction at the expense of the 
Rxchequer. And what is the net product of the whole cam- 
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paign? In March the banks appear to have encashed some 
£95 millions of Treasury deposit receipts in order that their 
customers might buy War Loan; net effect—an increaseq 
interest charge on the state and a somewhat more formally 
funded form of debt. A further £60 millions of the money 
that has gone into Warships Weeks also came from the 
Exchequer itself in the amounts disbursed for the Canadian 
vesting order. How much of the March “ savings” total of 
£381 millions came from similar purely financial operations 
it is impossible to say. No praise is too high for the energy 
and devotion with which the National Savings Committee 
and its helpers have set about their task. But is their po. 
paganda really such a blunt instrument that it cannot dis. 
tinguish between what is and what is not of real benefit to 
the community ? The theme of abstinence has now almost 
disappeared from the publicity. Could it not be given firs 
place ? Why not a meatless week, or a “ no transport week,” 
or even a Total Abstinence Week ? The amounts per head 
yielded in these ways would be measured in shillings rather 
than in pounds. But the real benefit might well be greater, 


* + 


Bulgaria on the Verge 


King Boris rarely makes the journey to Germany with- 
out some disaster following for his unhappy land. It was 
he who, in November, 1940, arranged for the unopposed 
occupation of Bulgaria by German troops. As a result of 
his most recent visit, the country, must now, after serving 
as a passive base for the attack on Jugoslavia and Greece, 
be drawn drawn actively into the new spring offensive, 
The Bulgarian Prime Minister has made a strong attack 
on Russia, serving up Goebbels neat in the process, and 
there are reports of troop movements northwards. King 
Boris’s reasons for abandoning his people to war are those 
of the dishonest trader yielding to gangster pressure. With 
the aid of the Hitler-Goering-Himmler gang, Boris got 
possession of Moravia, Macedonia, and Thrace in the 
course of 1941. Now if he is to keep the swag, he has to 
take a more active part in the gang’s activities. Otherwise 
it will be his turn to be put on the spot, while other stooges 
—Mussolini, Pavelic, Antonescu—got his share. It is not 
only a question of threats. The map published-—highly 
tactlessly—by Yeni Dunyd, a Turkish broadsheet produced 
by the Propaganda Department of the Wehrmacht, gives 
Turkish Thrace and Istanbul to Bulgaria. King Boris 
would probably prefer to fight the Turks rather than the 
big Russian brother. But it seems possible that the Ger- 
mans do not want to bring in the Turks, and under the 
Hitler regime, satellites can choose neither their friends nor 
their enemies. 


Japan and the Vatican 

The Vatican has agreed to exchange Ambassadors with 
Japan, and Mr Ken Harada, the Japanese Ambassador to 
Vichy, is to be attached to the Holy See on a “special 
mission.” The incident is bound to create the worst possible 
impression among the United Nations, coming, as it does, 
on top of Japanese aggressions and atrocities in the Far 
East. It is no doubt true that the diplomatic exchange dots 
not entail recognition of Japanese conquests—it would have 
been even clearer, had the Vatican made a statement to that 
effect. The Church authorities are concerned about the 
future and status of the Catholic missions the Japanese have 
overrun, and they prefer to rely on direct representation 
rather than on some neutral diplomat. But the Japanese 
motives in seeking representation are simply concerned 
with propaganda—to persuade the world that the Vatican 
supports the “winning side,” aggressor or no. This propa 
ganda will be all too successful unless the Holy See 
takes the obvious and necessary course of recognising 
Chungking at the same time. The Chinese have been press 
ing for some time for representation. Now the occasion [ot 
it has clearly arisen. 


+ * * 


The Woman Shortage 


As the registration of women proceeds, fewer and 
fewer are found to be available for transfer to war W' 
in any part of the country. Of the 280,000 in the 1909 ag 
group, as many as 220,000 are married and only 52,700 
are in full-time employment. This means that, on 
Ministry of Labour’s present definition of mobility, 
mobile woman is becoming scarce, and employers 
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more and more have to tap local sources of labour. The 
Control of Engagement Order controls the employment of 
all women between the ages of 20 and 30 5 the Order was 
not extended to women over 30 because it was thought it 
would placé too great a strain on the exchanges. But under 
the earlier Restriction on _Engagement Order, certain 
industries—such as engineering and building—can only 
engage workers, whether men. or women, through the 
exchanges. This has placed these firms at a disadvantage in 
recruiting the older women as against firms which are not 
so controlled, and a direction has now been made enabling 
them to make direct engagements of women over 30. 
Under the circumstances, if it is really impossible to control 
the employment of all women through the exchanges, this 
step, which allows the old evil of bidding for labour to re- 
emerge, may be unavoidable ; and it is true that in practice 
the employers will only be able to recruit immobile labour 
direct—the Ministry of Labour is to keep a firm hand on 
the mobile woman of whatever age. Moreover, the direc- 
tion is intended to encourage part-time work by immobile 
women. The Ministry of Labour has so far not com- 
pelled women to undertake part-time employment, but it 
is hoped that, by enabling employers in the engineering 
industries to engage local women over 30 direct, part-time 
work for married women will be greatly extended. What 
is doubtful, however, is whether the Ministry is right to 
assume that married women are ipso facto immobile with- 
out a full consideration of the circumstances of each case. 
And it should not hesitate to compel at least part-time em- 
ployment in cases where domestic responsibilities are 
small, instead of leaving the initiative to the employer and 
the woman herself. 


* 


It is certainly true that there is no solution to the 
man-power problem without general employment of 
married women. The transfer of mobile women to the new 
industrial areas, which lack an adequate indigenous labour 
force, is only feasible if immobile women—in the great 
majority of cases married women—can take their places. 
Nor is it enough to direct childless married women into 
war production. It is already necessary to tempt married 
women with children into war work, and the need will 
grow. Consequently it is highly important to obviate some 
of the major inconveniences to which the married woman 
in industry is subject, if compulsion is not to be stultified 
by illness and absenteeism. The new concessions which Mr 
Bevin enjoins on employers are all in the right direction, 
although they still rely too much on the discretion of the 
management. In the absence of day nurseries, part-time 
work may well be the only form of work which mothers 
can generally perform. For the housekeeper, whether 
married or single, time for shopping is a first necessity and 
should be guaranteed as an absolute right. The news that 
women married to members of the forces are entitled to 
joint leave when their husbands are free, in addition to the 
normal industrial holidays, is welcome. But the concession 
which provides for a maximum of fourteen days for wives 
of men serving at home and a minimum of fourteen days 
for wives of men on leave from overseas—in each case 
without pay—is not generous enough. These women should 
be guaranteed holidays whenever their husbands are on 
leave, one week of which should rank as their normal 
holiday. Men serving at home are not likely to get less than 
twenty-eight days a year. It must be realised that there is 
avery definite upper limit to the output which can be 
extracted from any worker. Many women put in a good 
day’s work outside factory hours, even in homes from which 
husbands are absent. War production is likely actually to 
Profit from a generous leave policy, But this should not be 
left to the discretion of the individual employer. 





* * 7 


Absenteeism 


Much of the criticism about excessive absenteeism and 
unpunctuality in the munition factories and other essential 
industries is no doubt exaggerated. Longer hours and un- 
accustomed work inevitably tend to make for less regularity 
attendance, Some of the new women workers are physic- 

Y incapable of standing the strain of regular attendance ; 
shopping difficulties and household responsibilities often 
lmcrease the strain. In short, a good deal of the absenteeism 
and lateness is due to exceptional circumstances rather than 
0 lack of good will on the part of the workers. But there 
i appear to be a small minority of workers whose irregu- 
nity cannot be justified. To bring these to heel sanctions 
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are necessary. The procedure laid down by the Essential 
Work Order to deal with this minority has proved to be 
too cumbersome. Hitherto cases of irregular attendance 
could be reported to a National Service officer, who, after 
investigation, could issue a direction, against which the 
worker had the right of appeal to a local Appeal Board. If 
the direction was sustained, non-compliance with it became 
an offence under the Defence Regulations. An amendment 
to the Essential Work (General Provisions) Order, 1942, 
which came into force last Thursday, provides for a more 
speedy and effective method of dealing with slackers. It 
will make it an offence for workers in industries subject to 
the Essential Work Order either to absent themselves from 
work or to turn up late without reasonable excuse. Proceed- 
ings can now be taken against offenders without a specific 
direction from a National Service officer upheld by an 
Appeal Board. It is provided that in factories which have 
set up a production committee considered appropriate to 
deal with such cases by a National Service officer, they 
must be referred to it. The tightening-up procedure has 
been necessary to remove the temptation to slackness 
among the few; it is no reflection upon the many who 
contribute to the war effort to the limit of their physical 
strength. 


Mobilisation 


The process of stating the facts about the British war 
effort goes on. At Bristol last week-end Mr Bevin made 
plain the immensity of the mobilisation of manpower that 
has been carried through since war broke out. His Ministry 
has registered the nation’s men and women as they have 
been earmarked ; and twenty out of forty million men and 
women, he said, have been mobilised for national service, 
for the Forces, civil defence or war work, “the most 
admirable venture of any belligerent.” The mobilisation of 
women is not equalled in any other country. The reserve 
of labour, idle or in luxury or semi-luxury work, has almost 
wholly gone. Every further drain must be from the standard 
of living. The tangible result in industry of this effort is 
that parity with the enemy, Germany and German Europe, 
has been achieved, despite the disparity of numbers, in 
many forms of war production. It is the disadvantage of 
enforced autarky in blockaded Europe that it permits a 
much lower output per head than in specialised, trading 
Britain. Conquered countries, moreover, are not easy 
workers ; and the main addition of Europe to Germany in 
actual technical war manufactures is from certain, relatively 
few, specialised plants, such as those near Paris, in Silesia 
or Bohemia. But to match the enemy will win nothing. 
Mr Bevin’s statement of sound progress after many delays 
merely shows how the strain of numerical inferiority is now 
being taken. To win the war we must do much better than 
the enemy. There is Russia to be helped. There are fronts to 
maintain ; and United States aid will go mainly east until 
next year. It removes none of the need to make mobilis- 
ation complete; to strip away from civilian industries, 
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essential ones, and from distribution the last hundreds of 
thousands of men and women that they can spare in 
supporting no more than a minimum standard of life ; 
and to make work in essential civilian employment as 
arduous, continuous and economical of time and labour 
as work in war factories. 


x * * 


Kenya Labour 


Misgivings about the adoption of forced labour for 
Africans in Kenya have not been dispelled by the debate 
which took place in the House of Commons last week. It 
is quite true that certain safeguards have now been 
announced, and it appears that a minimum age of 16 was, 
after all, laid down, though there was no mention of it in 
the original statement in Parliament. There is to be pro- 
vision for repatriating the labour at the end of the term of 
service ; the Colonial Office is determined that there will 
be an adequate inspectorate ; and the number of natives to 
be conscripted will not raise the proportion of Africans who 
will have left the reserves to more than 55 per cent, the 
maximum figure considered desirable. Moreover, the estab- 
lishment of a Central Wages Board, which will fix the wages 
both of compulsory and voluntary labour, is, as Mr Mac- 
millan said, a great advance. Unfortunately, in the speech 
in which he announced these concessions, he appeared so 
hostile to any criticism of the plan or of colonial policy in 
general that he quite spoiled their effect ; it was an un- 
happy start to his new office. Nor did he give any guarantee 
that there is to be adequate supervision of the management 
of the European farms to see that production is efficient ; 
instead, he devoted a large part of his speech to defending 
the characters of their owners. It is not doubted for a 
momem that the increased production of certain commodi- 
ties in Kenya is essential to the Empire’s war effort— 
incidentally, if Mr Macmillan wanted to quote The 
Economist on this point, it is a pity he could not quote 
accurately—but it is doubted whether imposing forced 
labour on Africans is the best way to achieve it. It is diffi- 
cult to see why the suggestion made by Archdeacon Owen, 
one of the members of the committee which investigated 
the labour shortage, that voluntary labour should be 
encouraged by a higher wage-rate, was not first tried out. 
Moreover, the new policy will raise problems in other parts 
of Africa where British rule aims at preventing the imposi- 
tion of forced labour on Africans by their own countrymen. 
If the principle is conceded for the Kenya settlers, even 
though in the interests of the war effort, it will be difficult 
to deny it elsewhere. 


* * * 


Tightening the German Belt 


The Germans are to face the new spring offensive with 
tightened belts. Further food rationing is to be introduced 
this month and although the details have not yet been 
announced, it will probably fall on bread and meat. This 
announcement follows on the introduction of new rationing 
schemes in a number of the occupied territories, and the 
fact that bread is to be short must cause particular anxiety, 
for it has always been the German boast that their grain 
reserves were equal to any crisis. Potatoes too are scarce, 
and this week a correspondent of the Swedish paper Social 
Demokraten has given a bleak picture of Berlin: potatoes 
and alcohol have almost entirely disappeared from the 
shops and unofficial potato rationing schemes are in exist- 
ence; fish and game can be had neither in shops nor 
restaurants ; the beer is deteriorating, and exorbitant prices 
have to be paid for wine and spirits. These new shortages 
are partly due to the severe frosts which damaged the 
potato crop, but it is also due to the extent to which the 
Germans have had to provision their new conquests after 
the devastation of war had swept over them. Nevertheless, 
it would be unwise to assume that the difficulties are as 
great as in, say, March, 1918. Given another year in which 
all the fighting is carried on outside the frontiers of Europe, 
the problem of provisioning the occupied territories will 
solve itself. It is estimated, for example, that the Polish 
grain harvest ought to be back to normal this year. Another 
factor making for strength is the extent to which the 
German people have been taken into the confidence of the 
authorities about the difficulties of the situation. The tactic 
of not disguising bad news, which has been practised 
successfully on the military front, is being applied in the 
sphere of civilian life as well. The new rationing has been 
used as a warning that the war is a struggle for bare 
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existence, and there is reason to suppose that this “D 
spirit” provides a more effective soldering of morale tha 
the earlier giddy rejoicing in victory. 


x * * 


Work for the Forgotten Men 


Any society, however stable and prosperous, has jts 
fringe of “forgotten men.” Their number is inevitably 
increased by the catastrophe of total war, which first creates 
new categories of distress and then mobilises into the war 
effort the resources and the energy which might otherwige 
have been used in relieving that distress. After the wide. 
spread air raids of last winter, families and individuals were 
to be found all over the country who have lost their belong. 
ings, their homes, their relations—and their bearings too, 
Yet they presented a challenge which most of their fellow 
citizens were simply too busy to take up. It is primarily 
to their needs that the work of the Friends Ambulance 
Unit and the Friends War Victims Relief Fund has been 
devoted in 1941. The Report published this week of their 
activities gives a measure of the need they had to meet, At 
first, in the blitzes in London and elsewhere, it was a 
question of makeshift first-aid work in shelters, in rest. 
centres, in hastily improvised hostels for evacuees, But 
the lull in air-raiding has not put an end to the work. 
It has only altered its character. There are now 41 perma- 
nent hostels and Friends’ workers are established in a 
number of isolated camps and settlements. Further workers 
are to be trained and as an inevitable extension of the 
original shelter and rest centre activity, a great variety of 
work is being done to festore some community life to 
bombed areas. In the words of the Report: “Shelter 
welfare and shelter club work remained necessary .... 
but its emphasis was different. The main point now was 
that in. many districts the social amenities, such as they 
were, had themselves become ‘ war victims’ in the raids .... 
The shelters and shelter clubs alone remained to serve 
as substitute social centres.” Since February this year, the 
Friends War Victims Relief Committee and Friends 
Ambulance Unit have been amalgamated into the Friends 
War Relief Service and a full programme lies before the 
new organisation. Unhappily much of it will have to b 
curtailed unless the effort—which depends entirely on 
voluntary support—is more generously backed. For the 
last year, a third of the expenditure of some £53,000 has 
been met by the British War Relief Society of New York. 
Now the coming of war to America means that its monthly 
contribution of £2,000 will cease. It is very much to b 
hoped that it can be made good from other sources. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 

The first food rationing has been imposed in Australia 
with the restriction of Ceylon tea to I oz. a week per 
person. The Commonwealth is now dependent for its tea 
supplies on imports from Ceylon, and this drastic rationing, 
which will be a serious hardship to such heavy tea drinkers 
as the Australians, shows that only small quantities are 
likely to be imported. 


* 


The powers of compulsory enrolment for the Home 
Guard, at present in force in an area approximately south 
of a line from the Wash to the Severn, have been extended 
to the west of the country. In certain districts, for instance 
London, the Home Guard is up to the present requisite 
strength, and compulsory enrolment will therefore be ut 
necessary for the time being. Where, however, the numbers 
are below the military operational needs of the district, 
compulsory enrolment will take place as soon as possible, 
and a man will not be exempt merely. because he 1s already 


doing compulsory fire guard duties. 


* 


A concession in the soap ration for mothers has at last 
been announced, and after April 6th they will be able © 
buy an extra three ounces a week for the washing of ba 
linen. This concession is very niggardly, however, for 
extra ration can be obtained only until the baby is a year 
old, and it would have been more sensible if the Ministty 


of Food had made it available in respect of children up 


six years of age. 
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Detroit versus The 


THE ECONOMIST 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Axis 


|The following article is reprinted, by permission, in somewhat shortened form, from the issue of 
Time, dated March 23, 1942.1 


YEAR ago Willow Run was a lazy little creek west of 

Detroit, surrounded by woodlands, a few farmhouses, a 
few country schools. Today Willow Run is the most enor- 
mous room in the history of man: more than a half-mile 
long, nearly a quarter of a mile wide. In this great room 
errands are run by automobile ; through the flash of moving 
machinery and the dust of construction, no man can see 
from one end to the other. 

The plant contains 25,000 tons of structural steel. By 
summer, 70,000 men will work in this room ; by December, 
go,o00. In planning the building, Ford Motor Company’s 
drafting room used five miles of blueprint paper a day, 
seven days a week, for six months. 

In this enormous workroom Ford hopes eventually to 
turn out a four-motored Consolidated bomber every hour. 
The raw materials will go in at one end; from the other 
will emerge the 30-ton machines, coughing with life. The 
bombers will be torn from half-mile assembly lines so fast 
that Ford will not try to store them. The deadly infants will 
be ranked on a great new airfield, stretching out from the 
assembly end of the plant, with enough white concrete 
runways to make a highway 22 miles long. 

Detroit has other enormous rooms, and out of them 
armies will roll and fleets will fly. Endlessly the lines will 
send tanks, jeeps, machine guns, cannon, air torpedoes, 
armoured cars. Ford’s River Rouge plant, where Ford 
steamships dump coal and iron ore and limestone to be 
magicked into steel and glass and machinery, has turned its 
two square miles of self-contained industrial empire to the 
tools of war. 

Chrysler already has three assembly lines of olive-drab 
tanks moving through its tank arsenal (soon it hopes to 
ship a trainload of tanks a day). Guns, shells and motors are 
at last in mass production. General Motors, once biggest 
of all auto-makers, is already producing arms of all kinds at 
the rate of a billion dollars a year. Packard and Studebaker 
are making airplane engines ; Hudson makes anti-aircraft 
guns ; Nash is at work on engines and propellers. 

Once Detroit’s conversion to war is complete, when 
the lines are all moving with the precision of timing and 
economy of motion that Detroit borrowed frem the morn- 
ing stars, they will pour out such a flood of war machines 
as no man has ever imagined. The onetime auto industry 
will employ a million men and women, twice as many as 
it ever did, will make a billion dollars’ worth of armaments 
a month. If Armageddon is to be decided in Detroit, Arma- 
geddon is won. 


Bombers on the Line 


Detroit is not alone. The United States could look at 
the vast Consolidated Aircraft plant, on the curving shore of 
San Diego Bay in California. There, for the first time in 
aeronautical history, heavy bombers were put together last 
week on a continuously moving assemrbly line. 

A bull-tongued horn blasted through the echoing, vaulted 
teaches of the Consolidated plant. Slowly, laboriously the 
line began to move. At one end, a new bomber assembly 
was fed on to the line. At the other, a B-24 rolled off, ready 
for flight. The new era in aviation had dawned. 

As proud of his achievement as if he had just created 
Man was Consolidated’s new board chairman, round- 
headed, profane Steelman Tom Girdler. Tom Girdler, who 
took over Consolidated two weeks after Pearl Harbour, 
had two great plants at San Diego. The parts plant makes 
Consolidated’s bits and pieces, from engines down to tiny 
hydraulic pumps. In the assembly plant they grow into 
Planes—the famed B-24 with more than 3,000 mile range, 
Its four-ton bomb load; the long-range, hard-working 
PBY-5 flying boat; the massive, four-motored PB2Y2, 
whose range and bomb load are military secrets. 

Well might Tom Girdler be proud. Mass-producing 

mbers is as much more complicated than building 
autos as the growth of the human body is more complex 
an the growth of an amoeba. The average car has 





15,000 parts. The bomber that rolled off Consolidated’s line 
last week had 101,65¢@ parts, laced together by more than 
400,000 rivets. 

Tom Girdler had set the first bomber assembly line in 
motion—no mean feat even for a company rich in aircraft 
experience. Detroit will draw on his experience. Its feat 
will be that, having started from scratch a few months ago, 
it will soon duplicate and reduplicate the deeds of the 
aircraft industry—if—the Great If—the US maintains a 
steady flow of materials into the enormous rooms. 

Many of the world’s smartest manufacturing brains are 
concentrated in Detroit ; so is much of the world’s smartest 
machinery. Many a machine is no good for making anything 
but autos; that was why conversion was not the simple, 
button-pushing job that some people thought it should 
be. The great body and fender presses, half-embedded in 
concrete, are useless now; the great halls that held them 
are being walled off. The massive, complex, special-purpose 
machinery has been ripped out, carted to parking lots ; there 
the machines stand now, coated with grease against the rains 
of nobody knows how many springs. ‘ 


The Unknown Battalion 


Detroit has more than machinery, more than the manu- 
facturing brains of Henry Ford’s generation, The industry’s 
front line is manned by a little battalion of unknown men 
in battered felt hats, sitting shirt-sleeved in cubbyhole 
factory offices, darting out among the machines, spitting 
tobacco juice, profanity and ideas. These are Detroit’s pro- 
duction men, fresh up from the ranks, a trace of grease still 
under their stubby fingernails. They know machines as only 
men can who have handled them. With dog-earned note- 
books, pencil stubs and know-how they work out produc- 
tion problems that no textbook could solve. 

These production men have the same tactile sensitivity 
to machinery as a surgeon has for muscle and nerve ; they 
can make the machinery and blueprints come alive as a 
Toscanini brings notes off paper. They do not come ready- 
made, they have to grow up with machines. 

Henry Ford was such a man. 

Henry Ford is 78 and a great-grandfather, but he is still 
lively, curious and productive. His shoulders are stooped by 
his years, his neat salt-and-pepper suits hang loosely on his 
spare limbs. But his body is still tough, his bright eyes dart 
restlessly as the fingers of a machine. The Ford Motor 
Company is, as ever, a one-man show. 

He wanders as the spirit moves him through the great 
River Rouge plant or greater Willow Run, talking, looking 
in On experiments, watching the Ford empire hum. 

In 1932, when early attempts at casting the V-8 engine 
were a failure, Ford showed up one day at the foundry 
with a bundle under his arm, took out a pair of overalls 
and went to work until the job was done. He still pops up 
at trouble spots. “ You can’t solve these things by paper 
work,” he says, “ you have got to see them.” 

When World War II began, autocratic, headstrong, 
pacifistic Henry Ford looked like the least helpful of US 
citizens. He hated war; he hated the New Deal’s labour 
and foreign policies. 

Henry Ford was an America Firster ; he called Appeaser 
Neville Chamberlain “ one of the greatest men who ever 
lived ”; after war began he hoped that England and the 
Axis would club each other into a coma. In the summer of 
1940 he refused to make Rolls-Royce airplane engines, when 
he learned that some of them were destined for Britain. 
(As usual, he had a good mechanic’s reason: later, grief and 
headaches in other plants making English-designed muni- 
tions proved what he knew or had guessed—that the British 
blueprints were informal to the point of helter-skelter, had 
to be completely worked over, causing costly rejections, 
delays, waste.) 

In Canada, Henry Ford was assailed as a “ menace to 
democracy ”; a boycott of his cars was threatened. Matter- 
of-fact old Henry Ford was unmoved. Said he, firmly: 
“ Anyone who would do that is a sugar tit.” 
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But even the most whole-souled mechanic takes some 
time off, and Henry Ford, the lean Midwesterner with a 
farmer’s flair for opinionating and a mechanic’s scorn for 
words, was always two men. He was a cantankerous, stub- 
born, cracker-box philosopher who could not bear to be 
contradicted ; and he was a maker, a maker of machines 
that work. 

At the start of World War I, Ford had been the cracker- 
box philosopher; he was agin it. But as soon as the US 
got -into the war, Ford the mechanic got to work: he built 
tractors and tanks, put up a mammoth plant for Eagle anti- 
submarine boats. When the Government offered 30 cents 
apiece for steel helmets, Ford made 3,000,000 of them for 
7 cents. When the war ended, he turned back every cent of 
profit to the Government. 

This time Ford did not wait for the declaration of war. 
Making cars had become routine ; all the problems were 
licked. As an automaker he was an old hand, getting kind 
of tired of it. Mass-producing tanks and bombers was new 
and exciting. The gigantic engineering and production 
problems took him back to his bicycle-shop days, when 
mass production was just a bright gleam in his eye. His 
“y,000 airplanes a day” was neither an idle boast nor a 
positive promise ; it was just good American cockiness— 
the kind it took to make the first million Model Ts. 

Ford was always three jumps ahead of old OPM’s red- 
tapeworm. While OPM was conferring and writing inter- 
office memos, Ford was proving his old theory of one-man 
control. He had no stockholders ; he was more interested 
in making things than making money, all he had to do, to 
get a new plant built, was call in Production Boss Charles 
E. Sorensen and say: “ All right, Charlie, let’s go ahead.” 

Ford and Charlie Sorensen started making Pratt and 
Whitney airplane engines before they even had an order. 
When the Government finally asked Ford to put up a Pratt 
and Whitney plant, he figured that OPM had set its sights 
too low, left one end of the building open for extensions. 
Without any nod from Washington, he turned an engineer 
loose on a V-12 liquid-cooled engine of his own. He started 
putting up Willow Run on the sole basis of a relatively 
small order for sub-assemblies. 

“We ought to make the whole plane, and that way there 
can be no buck-passing if it isn’t right,” Ford told Sorensen. 
“Go ahead and start the plant . . . but leave it so we can 
expand it quickly to handle the whole job. They are going 
to need a lot more bombers than they think.” He had 
thousands of men at work long before the Government told 
him to shoot the works. 

Any lingering America-Firstism in Henry Ford’s soul 
was bombed away at Pearl Harbour. Like any good Mid- 
westerner, Henry Ford hit the roof when the US was 
attacked. He called in his executives and said (weeks before 
the new War Production Board ordered auto production 
stopped): “We might as well quit making cars now.” The 
same week he piled some of his aides into an automobile, 
made a tour of the whole Dearborn empire. At each build- 
ing he discussed what was made there, at each building 
ordered: “Get a defence job going in there quick.” 

Henry Ford is happier and younger than he was two 
years ago. He lost his fight against New Deal labour 
policies ; after a strike and a court decision that he had 
violated the Wagner Act, he signed a contract with the 
United Automobile Workers last year. But he lost in his 
own peculiar way: once he had made up his mind, he 
called in his labour-herder, Harry Bennett, asked what the 
union wanted. He knew what he wanted. Said Henry 
Ford: “ Why in the hell don’t we give it [the union shop 
and check-off] to them now and save all that trouble ? 
We've got to get ahead with some work around here.” 

Twice in one lifetime he lost his fight against war. He 
lost that in his own peculiar way, too. All Henry Ford’s 
talents, all the empire he has built in his 78 years, all his 
acres and masonry, locomotives and ships are dedicated to 
winning it. 


Prices and Parities 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


February 3rd 


AFTER an extensive, but not very illuminating, debate the 
Price Control Act has been passed and signed. It provides, 
in general terms, broad powers of price-fixing with severe 
penalties for violation. But the criteria of pricing are by no 
means clear. Prices are to be based upon levels prevailing 
in the first half of 1941, adjusted to various factors. But as 
most prices are now substantially higher than they were a 
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year ago, this provision carries little information to the 
public. 

The debate, as would be expected, centred in the fixip 
of farm prices. The Bill provided that no price ceiling 
was to be fixed on a farm product at less than 110 per cen; 
of parity. To the statistician, to whom “ parity ” has become 
the modern mathematical version of the medieval “ fai: 
price,” the concept of a Io per cent premium (a 20 per 
cent premium as proposed in the defeated O’Mahoney 
amendment) over the “just” price is something of ap 
anomaly. To the market, the permissive premium was inter. 
preted as mandatory on the Department of Agriculture, and 
there has been fairly heavy speculation in farm commodities 
on the theory that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
would peg the prices at the legal limit of tolerance, |; 
appears, however, that the intent of the Act is (a) to provide 
floors for farm prices a little below parity, and (b) not to 
intervene in markets, in case demand lifts the price above 
parity, until it has exceeded parity by 10 per cent. This 
interpretation may prove wrong, as the President spoke 
with some misgivings about the implications of this clause 
while the more fervent “friends of the farmer” are out. 
spoken in their conviction that the farmer has been betrayed 
by the Act. As a matter of fact, as the reference to 
the base of the first half of 1941 shows, Congress has 
granted an administrative official comprehensive powers of 
price fixing, but has not provided him with any clear 
directive or criterion for the exercise of those powers. 


The Party Doctrine 


The debate, as well as such discussion as appeared in the 
press, illustrates how completely the concept of “ parity” 
as a doctrine of price has replaced other considerations, As 
everyone knows, the parity price of a farm product is that 
price which will give a unit of the product the same pur- 
chasing power over “ what the farmer buys ” as it would 
have had in 1909-14. Yet in the. intervening generation the 
content of “ what the farmer buys ” has completely changed, 
for this intervening generation has brought the nearly com- 
plete mechanisation of farm operations, partial but extensive 
farm electrification, and the nearly complete substitution of 
the truck and the car for horse-drawn farm transportation. 
Furthermore, the “ farmer ” himself has changed. A genera- 
tion ago, a good deal of specialisation had developed in 
agriculture ; now it is highly specialised. The expenditures 
of a dairy farmer in the industrialised north-east are 
radically different from those of a grain farmer in the 
north-west, or a cotton farmer in the south. An index of 
“what the farmer bought ” in 1914 can be revised to what 
he putatively buys in 1941 only by an almost complete set 
of extrapolation. Hence, for example, the arguments of the 
dairy farmers that “labour” as an element in the cost of 
dairying has risen in the last twenty-five years, while as an 
element in the cost of wheat growing it has fallen, and the 
logical conclusion that a true index of what the dairyman 
buys would weight labour more heavily, and so arrive at a 
“just price” of milk which would be some 20 per cent 
above its present parity. In the mazes of statistical 
oratory, the real issues get scant attention. It is desired to 
increase agricultural production by a substantial percentage 
in most lines. To an extent this involves invoking a marginal 
supply. The question is whether or not a given price will, 
under the circumstances, produce the output desired. In 
spite of the fantastic types of arguments advanced, it seems 
likely that the formula hit upon in the Act is as promising 
as could have been devised. 

Finally, this Act now makes our entire price system 4 
function of the industrial wage level rather than the wage 
level a function of the price system. Wages are completely 
outside of the controls. A ceiling is provided for every other 
form of price ; but all these ceilings are subject to elevation, 
either by administrative action or (as with farm products) 
by legislative mandate, under the impact of wage policy. 
The arguments against wage fixing are numerous and per- 
suasive ; but it remains to be seen what can be done with 
a price control that specifically ignores the principal element 
of prices. . 


American Notes 


Shipments to Russia 


President Roosevelt’s vigorous reminder that supplies 
for Russia are to be given priority and that shipments must 
be expedited by every possible means follows reports that 
American aid has been gravely behind schedule since 
December. The President’s Order has gone to all five 
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agencies concerned: The War Shipping Administration, the 
War Production Board, the Lend-Lease Administration, 
and the War and Navy Departments. Production figures are 
said to be exceeding all expectations, and there is such a 
vast margin of Lend-Lease appropriations and commit- 
ments that the bottleneck is probably either in shipping 
or in the disinclination of the services to put aid for 
Russia before the equipment of the American Army and 
Navy. The fact that Admiral Land, the War Shipping 
Administrator, has recently been given broad powers over 
the allocation of shipping and cargo space, and that he has 
felt impelled to propose ten “must commandments ” * 
shipyard and dockyard workers suggest that shipping has 
in the past been an outstanding difficulty. The new controls, 
if firmly applied, will provide the ships ; what is harder to 
eliminate is the lingering hostility to Russia in certain 
quarters and the unwillingness to admit that the United 
States may be defeated—or victorious—on the Eastern 
Front this spring. It was to this obstinate remnant of 
Isolationism in certain key positions that the President’s 
Order was addressed primarily. Priority to Russia, in view 
of American preoccupations with Japan, is not altogether 
an easy pill to swallow, but the President’s insistence should 
produce a speedy improvement. 


* * + 


Standard Oil’s Patents 


“Approaching treason” was the harsh verdict of 
Senator Truman on the withholding from the US Govern- 
ment of the chemical patents of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, particularly that for the 
production of butyl. The most sensational allegation 
to emerge from the _ testimony of the _ Assistant 
Attorney-General is that in January, a month after 
Pearl Harbour, Standard Oil refused to submit samples of 
butyl to other American and British companies, and that it 
has only done so now in accordance with a consent decree 
of the courts, while full information about butyl had been 
delivered to the IG Farbenindustrie and to the Pirelli Cor- 
poration of Italy, with which Standard had made cartel 
agreements. Arrangements with the Japanese firm of Mitsui, 
outlining a plan of action in case of Japanese-American 
hostilities, an attempt in 1941 by Standard to sell its Hun- 
garian properties to German interests, and the sale of gas 
and oil to Lati, the Italian air line between Rome and 
Brazil, were also mentioned by Mr Arnold, whose testimony 
is not yet complete. (Standard Oil’s answer is also yet 
to come.) The case of Standard Oil is not unique ; 
Mr Arnold stated that there was no essential difference 
between its policy and that of other companies which have 
restricted the production of critical war materials such as 
tungsten, aluminium, magnesium and carbide. But it 
presents in its most extreme form the conflict between the 
community’s interests and those of private enterprise where 
agreements on processes and markets stretch beyond 
national boundaries. Mr Arnold has stated: “ We shou'd 
lose the point of this hearing if the committee simply 
denounced the Standard Oil Company. We need the 
Standard Oil Company with its technicians and its organi- 
sation to help us to win the war.” Indignation and denun- 
ciation are natural, but this is sensible doctrine. The most 
surprising and discouraging aspect of the whole story is the 
fact that the Government’s action was in the sorry tradition 
of too little and too late ; Standard’s patents should have 
been made available to the United States months ago when 
a shortage of rubber appeared imminent. It was the respon- 
sibility of the Government—not of Standard Oil—to take 
every step to provide alternative sources of rubber; not 
only to press the production of artificial rubber, but to 
encourage production in South America, to accumulate 
tubber stocks and to investigate other sources of rubber. 
In all these respects its policy was inadequate, and the war 
effort is faced with additional and avoidable difficulties. 
These facts have now come to light in America; but is 
there any reason to believe that the practices they reveal 
are confined to that country ? 


* ” * 


Overtime Pay 


Concessions by the unions on the subiect of overtime 
pay, which coincided with the startling disclosures about 
Standard Oil’s relations with German, Italian and Japanese 
industry, have decreased the tension over labour policy. The 
40-hour week becomes slightly less outrageous when com- 
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pared with profits of several hundred per cent on war 
contracts. The labour concessions are not very great: the 
AF of L has agreed to give up premium pay for Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays, but still insists on time and a half 
for the sixth consecutive day of work and for over eight 
hours work in any given day; agreements have already 
been reached in construction and shipbuilding. The CIO 
is still holding out for double pay on the seventh conse- 
cutive day of work, but has recommended its affiliated 
unions to give up demands for double pay for work on 
Saturday, Sunday and holidays provided it comes within 
the forty-hour limit. The United Electrical Workers at 
Westinghouse, the world’s largest local, have already acted 
on this advice, but only on the condition that the money 
saved be turned over to the Treasury, a provision which 
is unlikely to appeal to the Westinghouse management. A 
CIO shipbuilding union has voted to accept 25 per cent of 
all overtime pay in defence savings stamps or bonds, and 
two AF of L unions have sacrificed wage agreements of 
fifty years’ standing in relinquishing double pay for Sunday 
and holiday work. The obligation to pay overtime for more 
than 40 hours’ work in any one week is still the centre of 
controversy, but President Roosevelt’s reliance on voluntary 
concessions by the unions appears to stand a very much 
better chance of success in the easier atmosphere which 
now prevails. 


Anti-Trust Relaxation 


Authority has been granted to the Attorney-General 
and the War and Navy Secretaries to postpone investiga- 
tions and prosecutions under the anti-trust laws if in their 
opinion they are interfering with war production. If there 
is a difference of opinion beween the heads of the Services 
and the Attorney-General, the decision of the former will 
prevail, President Roosevelt, in approving the step—rather 
reluctantly, it would seem—insisted that deferment of 
prosecutions would not mean exoneration, and that they 
might be taken up again at the end of the emergency. The 
policy now formally expressed is one which has been 
followed in practice since early in 1941 ; businessmen have 
been able to obtain sanction for concerted action from the 
War Production Board, and its predecessor, the Office of 
Production Management, and no anti-trust actions have 
been filed where such sanction has been granted. The 
combination of small firms, in order to undertake a contract 
too large for any one of them, has been looked upon with 
particular favour. The relaxation of the anti-trust laws i: 
comparable with the abandonment of competitive bidding : 
production is to be obtained at any price. Whether, in fact. 
production will be increased substantially depends upon 
the individual decisions of the Services on what constitutes 
genuine interference with war production. It is to be. hoped 
that they will be fully alive to the importance of their 
rulings, both as they affect efficiency of production now and 
the structure of American industry after the war. The fact 
that the Attorney-General’s advice, based on intimate ex- 
perience with the techniques of combination, may be over- 
ruled, is not altogether reassuring, and the threat of renewed 
prosecutions after the war is hardly likely to act as 
vigorous deterrent. Every possible means of increasing pro- 
duction must be employed, but an undiscriminating aban- 
donment of the anti-trust laws may prove a double-edged 
weapon. 


* * * 


Sugar and States Rights 


The rationing of sugar—the thin end of the wedge— 
is not proving the easy and straightforward job it appeared 
at first. It has been delayed by rumours that after all it 
might not be necessary, and the machinery is so cumbrous 
that taking a sledge-hammer to an ant is the comparison 
that leaps to mind. The sale of sugar is to be suspended, 
and the schools closed for a week while the nation’s school 
teachers distribute ration-cards and supervise the filling-in 
of statements as to the amount of sugar consumers already 
possess. The employment of the school teachers, who are 
state, not federal employees, is necessary because the 
federal civil service operates only within very. narrow limits: 
many of the functions discharged by the British Civil Service 
are, in the United States, the province of the state govern- 
ments. States rights have been increasingly whitt'ed away, 
and the most recent legal decisions have extended the con- 
ception of interstate commerce to cover activities which 
at first glance appear almost entirely internal to the states, 
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But the growth of a Federal civil service throughout the 
country has not kept pace with the extension of 
Federal functions and if the development of war restric- 
tions is to approach those already in force in the other 
belligerent countries, serious difficulties may be encoun- 
tered. The two federal organisations which might fill the 
gap while the civil service is built up, are the Post Office 
and the Social Security establishment. Since a large pro- 
portion of the working population is covered by social 
security legislation, and holds social security cards, this 
would seem the more likely medium to employ, if the 
demands of total war are not to bring American education 
to a standstill every few weeks. 


* o * 


Distribution of Steel Consumption 


The output of finished steel in 1941 was 23 per cent 
higher than in 1940 and 30 per cent higher than in 1929. 
An analysis of changes in the distribution of consumption, 
published by the Iron Age, is given below:— 


1940 1941 (a) 
Thous. Per Thous. Per 
short Cent short Cent 





tons tons 
AgrcuMare ......... chase 1,630 3°3 1,722 2-4 
Aiporemt ....... Oe Se oe 51 0-2 532 0-9 
ee re 7,965 16-4 9,501 15-9 
RINE So km 6.n'u'dwinvins « 6,935 14:3 9,870 16-4 
SS 3,068 6°3 4,430 7-4 
Machinery, tools...........-. 2,330 4-8 3,265 5-4 
Oil, gas, water, mining ...... 1,900 3-9 2,814 4-7 
Pressing, forming, stamping(5) 2,296 4-7 3,573 5-7 
PR <> hbk cag base she 5 4,019 8-3 5,814 9-7 
a re 1,000 2-1 2 809 4-7 
56664 6so0 Seen e eo 8,099 16°6 5,864 9-8 
6's Kn cdkiesccess 9,366 19-1 10,119 16-8 
Total Consumption ... 48,660 100 60,313 100 


(a) Provisional. (6) Mainly furniture and hardware. 


\ 


With the exception of exports, which showed a sharp 
decline, the consumption of steel increased under every 
heading, a reflection of the widespread expansion in busi- 
ness activity last year. Proportionally, the increase in con- 
sumption was most marked in shipbuilding, in aircraft 
manufacture and in the construction of munition plants. 
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During the current year, defence requirements will involye 
a substantial cut in the use of steel for unessential purposes, 
As the table shows, the virtual suspension of the production 
of cars and lorries for civilian use will release a large 
quantity of steel for war purposes. A reduction in the out- 
put of furniture, hardware and containers, and in private 
building will set free additional quantities. A pruning of 
unessential consumption will thus provide many millions 
of tons of steel for the war effort. Moreover, it should be 
possible to secure a further expansion in the total output 
of steel; scrap supplies, for example, are coming forward 
more readily than was expected at the end of last year, 


* x * 


Shorter Notes 


An advisory committee composed of representatives of 
the major rubber companies has been created to work with 
the Rubber Reserve Company in stimulating the production 
of natural rubber in South and Central America and Africa. 


* 


Temporary retail price ceilings have been established by 
the Office of Price Administration for new typewriters, 
domestic washing and ironing machines, radios, phono- 
graphs, and domestic cookers at the levels prevailing in 
March. Permanent retail prices have been established for 
household vacuum cleaners and mechanical refrigerators, 


* 


It is reported that Charles A. Lindbergh has accepted 
Henry Ford’s offer of a position in the Ford organisation. 


* 


More than 100,000 new typewriters are to be released 
for sale on April 13th to the Army, Navy and Treasury 
Departments, some defence plants, mewspapers, radio 
stations and all civilian defence stations. 


* 


A civilian defence school—the fifth of its kind—will be 
established at the University of Florida. The course will 
cover the organisation and operation of control centres and 
defence measures against gas and incendiary bombs. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Estimating Canada’s War Effort 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


March 4th 
- HE present mood of Canada is illustrated in steady 
demands that the country be placed upon a total war 
footing, and this in its turn is leading.Ottawa to a complete 
re-examination of the economic position. Rosy hopes that 
were raised a year ago at budget time that the diversion into 
war effort would reach in this fiscal year the level of 44 per 
cent of the national income, and predictions made then and 
later that the stage of full employment was near, are now 
being reviewed in the light of a year’s experience that shows, 
despite evidence on every hand that Canada has achieved a 
substantial war production, that the transformation to a 
complete war footing has not been complete. The point 
raised in The Economist on November 8th last (page 555), 
that the Canadian national income has been under-estimated, 
assisted in inquiries into the whole subject, with the result 
that a new appraisal of Canada’s economic position. is begin- 
ning to emerge. It will, no doubt, be reflected in the new 
budget for 1942-43, and it is already beginning to effect a 
change in Canadian thinking on the subject of transforma- 
tion to a war status. 

National income figures used a year ago as the yardstick 
by which to measure war expenditure were in the neigh- 
bourhood of six billion dollars. In March, 1941, Mr Mac- 
kenzie King gave a figure of $5.95 billions. In June, the 


Bank of Nova Scotia estimate was $6.2 billions. Using the 
Government’s estimate, since the war account came to $2.6 
billions, including an estimated $1.15 billions as the British 
deficits carried by Canada, war expenditure has been spoken 
of as 44 per cent of the national income. The British deficit 
estimate was later revised to $900 millions, leaving the esti- 
mated proportion for war expenditure at about 40 per cent. 

What happened early in 1941, as the experts now see it, 
was that Canada under-estimated its national income and 
over-estimated its war costs. There have been no new 
estimates of national income in the meantime by which to 
judge the extent of the error in that respect or to define the 
omissions that obviously existed. It. is conceded that the 
field of estimating national income is difficult and technical, 
and that Canadian statistical services have operated on little 
more than intelligent guesses. In reviewing the proportion 
of war expenditure to national income, Professor A. F. W. 
Plumptre, in his recent book Mobilizing Canada’s Resources 
for War, reduced the figure from 44 to 36.4 per cent. Many 
competent Ottawa sources are inclined to put the figure 
down still further to around 30 per cent. 

With authoritative figures lacking, it is difficult to specu 
late on the correct estimate of national income, thou 
current estimates run as high as $6.5 billions. Factors 
omitted in the official estimate include services paid in , 
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odd jobs, activities of housewives, unpaid family services, 
rent of durable goods used by families, changes in the value 
of inventory stocks, unorganised charity, and casual pay- 
ments by firms to individuals aside from wages and 
es. 

a. is as yet little evidence of strain on the Canadian 
economy, though the substance of war production is formid- 
able. Consumption has not been reduced, but has obviously 
increased. The war boom has not slackened. There are no 
quthoritative estimates of consumption, but the indices of 
retail and production activity indicate the position. The 
index of production of consumers’ goods stood at 122.3 in 
December, 1941, compared with 112.4 a year before. It rose 
consistently month by month in 1941. Employment in 
certain lines related to consumption has steadily increased, 
according to seasonally adjusted indices of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics :— 


INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT (1926=100) 


Nov., 1940 Nov., 1941 
‘Leather and products . 122 -4 145 +2 
ene ee 97 -6 109 -9 
Musical instruments... 62-1 68 -5 
FER ree eee 118-1 127 -7 
Hotels and restaurants 143-1 169 -7 
Retail trade.......... 154-6 171 -5 


Letting Out the Belt 


Increases reflected in these items have proceeded side by 
side with increases in employment related closely to war 
production. ‘The fact that is receiving attention is that no 
declines in purely consumers’ items have occurred. In 
viewing the evidence that consumption has not yet begun to 
suffer wartime curtailment, one important exception is made 
in favour of persons in the higher income brackets, who 
have been hard hit by war taxation. But in general Canada 
has not been tightening its belt so much as letting it out. 

In seeking to appraise the extent by which the Canadian 
war account has been over-estimated, inquiry is taking 
several directions. The Government collects wage and 
income taxes, corporation and excess profits taxes on income 
earned in war production. In this connection, what occurs 
is merely a transfer from one department to another. The 
munitions and supply department, footing vast war produc- 
tion costs, is providing the incomes on which the depart- 
ment of national revenue levies its taxes. This might be 
merely a book-keeping entry for all the war production it 
represents. 

Again, on dutiable imports entering into war production, 
one department collects customs duty, which becomes a cost 
itm on the book of the munitions and supply department 
and represents no war production. On Canada’s billion- 
dollar import business with the United States in 1941-42, 
how much is represented as customs duty ? It would add 
up to a substantial sum. It is merely a ledger transaction 
between the finance department’s receivable account with 
national revenue and payable account-with munitions and 
supply. 

The same analysis applied to the 8 per cent sales tax 
shows that a substantial item is included in the estimates of 
war costs which are not war costs at all. 

Again, Canada is running a deficit on its United States 
account. In April, 1941, it was estimated as likely to be 
$400 millions, but the Hyde Park agreement in August, 
1941, was designed to reduce this amount. At the present 
ume, it appears that the balance will run against Canada 
o the extent of about $200 millions. This represents a cost 
carried by American, not Canadian, industry and labour, 
until paid in Canadian production. It represents a proper 
deduction to make from the Canadian war account when it 
§ measured against the Canadian national income. Further, 
to the extent to which current Canadian war production is 
drawn from stocks accumulated in a previous period of 
national income measurement, a deduction should properly 
be made. When the Government purchases a factory already 
MM existence, to use in war production, the cost of that 
factory can hardly be charged to current manpower and 
resources, 

What is called for is a new accounting of war expendi- 
tures in terms of national income and a new accounting of 

€ national income itself. Recently, war materials have 

. to cross the Canada-US border free of duty. This 
Will help to make war expenditures accounts in both coun- 
ties more realistic. In seeking a new balance between war 
*xpenditures and national capacity, Canadian thinking is 
‘apidly coming around to the view that last year’s estimates 


a Production need to be scrapped and the sights raised 
at higher for 1942. 
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European Economic Front 


[By A CENTRAL EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT] 


HE false legend of a “ European front” engaged in an 

intra-continental political struggle for revision of the 
Status quo against America and under Hitler’s command 
has been dealt with in a previous article (The Economist, 
January 17, 1942). The economic issue is more complex. 
The German monopoly control and organisation of the 
economic resources of Europe have a dual purpose; the 
establishment of lasting dominion over the continent of 
Europe, with the aid that total wartime mobilisation of its 
collective means provides, and the establishment of a lead 
in international economy on the basis of this position in 
Europe—both of which imply, of necessity, the destruction 
of dominating American and British influence in world 
markets. 

No doubt is possible about this aim and about the fact 
that it has been a constituent of Hitlerism since its early 
days. It became manifest at least eight years before Mr 
Roosevelt’s first election as President of the United States. 
It originated in Hitler’s demand for treaty revision, and in 
the psychological reaction of the German people to the 
inflation of 1922-23 and to the part played by the United 
States in the reparation settlement. Pre-war economic 
relations between the European States, other than Germany, 
and America were not antagonistic ; neither the problem of 
inter-Allied war debts nor even the tendency towards closer 
economic attachment between European countries and their 
Overseas territories fundamentally disrupted Europe’s 
financial and trade contacts with America. From 1934 
onwards these relations were improving, since many States 
actually strengthened their business connection with the 
United States as a counterweight to the growing continental 
strength of the Nazi Reich. 

Europe’s economic antagonism to America, in fact, is a 
Nazi phenomenon—developed by the Nazis, so to say, from 
a kind of financial inferiority complex, which prompted 
Hitler’s determination to destroy “liberal economy” and 
(in the words of Nonnenbruch in 1924) “to prepare for the 
real world war which will decide who is to be master of 
the world and who a business man only.” This demand 
was re-printed in 1940 as. the textbook of the “ new order,” 
which called for German leadership in Europe in a war 
against the alleged American attempt at the economic in- 
vasion of Europe and against the threat of “ American 
economic domination of the world.” 

The “ New Order ” policy has followed these lines. It has 
succeeded in eliminating American economic activities from 
Europe, in building up large vested interests in a German 
victory and in changing the structure of European economy 
in many respects. This is more than a transitory pheno- 
menon. From the military point of view, Hitler’s economic 
command over Europe is a serious matter. War economy 
and its effective organisation have come to play a vital part 
in military operations, and Hitler has economically mobilised 
an entire continent for war purposes. The theory that the 
enemy is essentially weak in the economic field, where he 
can easily be beaten by blockade and pressure, has always 
been wrong. The joint economic potential of continental 
Europe (excluding the United Kingdom, Ireland and the 
USSR, but not Switzerland, Sweden or Spain, whose out- 
put is largely at Hitler’s disposal) is immense ; its resources 
of manpower, productive capacity and raw materials are 
formidable. Its pre-war share in international trade totals was 
37.§ per cent ; its population represents 16.3 per cent of the 
world total, with the highest percentage of skilled workers ; 
its agricultural and mineral wealth is considerable, even 
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though demands for various materials can only be satisfied 
overseas. Europe controls, for instance, 33.2 per cent of the 
world’s pig-iron and ferro alloys, 37.9 per cent of the 
world’s iron ore, 37.9 per cent of steel, 44.7 per cent of 
zinc, 28.3 per cent of zinc ore, 26.8 per cent of lead, 17 per 
cent of lead ore, 12.2 per cent of copper, 7.7 per cent of 
copper ore, 51.1 per cent of aluminium, 27.6 per cent 
of bituminous coal, but less than 3 per cent of the world’s 
petrol total (synthetic petrol excluded). But the weakening 
economic implications of the war in Russia may become 
decisive to Hutler’s supply situation. The peak of Germany’s 
use of European resources has probably been reached. 


Offensive Against America 


The attempts to repeat in Europe Schacht’s policy against 
American interests in Germany were foiled by the vigilance 
of Washington and the timely application of “freezing 
control” to European assets in the States. According to 
official figures at the end of 1939, American investments 
in continental Europe totalled $1,655 millions against $3,897 
millions of continental European funds in the United States. 
The discrepancy increased further during 1940 and the 
first half of 1941. A publication of the Treasury Department, 
referring to the funds of a limited number of countries at 
the end of 1940, mentioned the figure of $4,369 millions as 
the United States’ debtor balance on investment account ; 
and about $6,500 millions as the sum total of all European 
funds in the United States by the end of 1941 would perhaps 
be a fair estimate. This exceptional volume of European 
holdings in America, and the control to which they are 
subjected, reduces the effect of German moves against 
American investments in Europe to small dimensions. 
American investors are well covered against losses. 

Moreover, in the context of their world aims, the 
Germans have conspicuously failed to hold the economic 
bridgehead in the Western Hemisphere established in 
Latin American markets before 1939. The British blockade 
dealt a fatal blow to that, and Washington’s policy of 
economic Pan-American solidarity has made good use of 
the opportunity. Germany’s trade with the 20 Latin 
American republics amounted in 1938 to $430 millions ; in 
1939 to $290.8 millions ; and in 1940 to $20.1 millions, 
less than 5 per cent of its value in 1938. During the same 
period, United States trade with these countries increased 
from $562.3 millions in 1938 to $646.6 millions in 1939 
and $839.8 millions in 1940—or to §1 per cent of their 
total foreign trade in 1940, against 38 per cent in 1938 and 
about 65 per cent in 1941. 


Post-War Economy 


The Nazis’ economic war against America has not been 
effective. But there are more tangible and more permanent 
aspects of the “New Order’s” impact on European pro- 
duction and trade—and possibly on Europe’s future busi- 
ness relations with the Americas. The movement of most 
European countries towards policies of autarky and self- 
sufficiency in the thirties had already affected the compo- 
sition of European food imports and reduced their volume. 
Now, the “New Order ” drive for self-sufficiency in food 
and raw materials has led to a substantial increase in the 
harvested acreage in all Continental countries and to a rise 
in the production of cereals, oleaginous plants and textile 
fibres beyond the pre-war level. A cut after the war in 
Europe’s agricultural imports—which accounted for more 
than 70 per cent of European imports before the war— 
seems almost inevitable, after the preliminary period of 
dislocation, famine and shortage. The German policy of 
expanding Europe’s mineral production, and the large 
investments made to this end, will. also bear on the conti- 
nent’s future demands from cverseas. Any substantial 
reduction of Europe’s present increased industrial capacity 
is unlikely, because initial transport and foreign exchange 
difficulties after the war will work .aguinst it. In short, the 
possibility cannot be excluded that Europe’s excess of 
imports Over exports, amounting to $1.32 billions in 1938, 
will be reduced after the war to the detriment of over- 
seas exporters—while the European export drive may grow. 

For many reasons, the United States would be more 
affected by such a development than Great Britain. Her 
pre-war trade balance with Continental Europe was highly 
active; 19.5 per cent of her exports went to these 


countries, and 26.4 per cent of these exports consisted of 
raw materials, 20 per cent of foodstuffs and beverages, and 
17.5 per cent of semi-manufactures. Not less than one- 
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third of all United States agricultural exports and 40 per 
cent of her raw cotton exports (in the cotton year 1937-38) 
were sold there.* Food, textiles and machinery are the ye 
goods the output of which (or of their substitutes) Hitler’, 
Europe is endeavouring to increase. 


The French Labour 
Charter 


[By A FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 
March 17th 


Tue Vichy Government has recently published its Labour 
Charter. To appreciate the significance of the Charter, jt 
must be considered in the context of the new political ang 
social organisation. The new state is characterised by the 
unlimited power of the chief. In order that this power may 
be exercised without opposition, the citizens must be 
integrated in as many different groupings as possible, the 
masses must be divided and interests mutually opposed. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the principle of the Labour 
Charter is “divide and rule,” and that its object is t 
replace the independent trade unions by an organisation 
designed to facilitate the control of the workers. 

Details of the new Labour Charter, given in the 
November and January issues of La France Libre, show 
that it is modelled on the Italian rather than on the German 
labour organisations, which has evoked ‘violent criticism from 
the collaborationists in Paris. It does not envisage the 
creation of a joint organisation of workers and employers, 
but of a series of corporations in which workers’ and 
employers’ unions remain separate. There are five unions in 
each district, for employers, workers, technicians, foremen 
and clerks. These unions are the only legal bodies repre- 
senting the five categories of persons, and membership is 
compulsory. The representatives of the five unions (the 
workers and clerks elect their representatives together and 
the technicians and foremen theirs) form a social committee. 
The district organisation is part of a regional organisation, 
including regional unions for the five categories of persons 
on regional social committees. On the national scale there 
are national unions and national social committees. 

The chief characteristics of the new professional organi- 
sation may be briefly summarised. First, it is a pure state 
system. The fact that nothing has been published showing 
by what method the officials of the unions are selected 
reveals the Government’s dislike of the system of elected 
representatives. Secondly, it ensures dispersal by prohibit- 
ing the various unions from conferring on matters of mutual 
interest. Thirdly, the unions are not allowed to engage in 
political activities; they can only discuss professional 
matters. Fourthly, the unions are of secondary importance, 
for all authority and prerogatives are vested in the social 
committees, which are to be the central organs of the 
corporation. They settle wage questions (in certain limits), 
professional training, engagement and dismissal of workers, 
safety in factories, and so on. 

The intention of the Vichy Government is, in fact, to 
evolve a corporative organisation from its Labour Charter 
and gradually to endow the social committees with 
economic attributes. At present they have none, for industry 
continues to be administered by organising committees on 
which employers alone are represented. 

The objects of the Labour Charter are clear. It has been 
worked out for the specific purpose of preventing any 
organised resistance on the part of the workers, by dividing 
them on a professional basis, and of scotching any possi- 
bility of political pressure. In sum, it has been designed to 
prevent the workers from securing, in the economic sphere, 
the equivalent of universal suffrage—of which they have 
already been deprived in the sphere of politics. No wonder 
that the Labour Charter has had a hostile reception from 
the fomer unions of the CGT. To them it means the dis 
appearance of independent trade unions, the subordination 
of the unions to social committees, the loss of their financial 
independence (they can only raise funds for the purposes 
laid down in the Charter, and they are dependent for patt 
of their needs on the social committees), and the elimine 
tion of the whole of the pre-war workers’ organisations. 
The Charter provides, moreover, that membership of tht 


a 


* The figures and calculations in this article are quoted from 
a book (by R. H. M. Worsley) shortly to be published bY 
Jonathan Cape. ; 
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governing bodies of the unions must be restricted to 
persons who have exercised the trade or profession con- 
gemned for at least five years, and that no individual can hold 
office for more than two consecutive periods for which they 
we nominated. = a 
The Christian unions have voiced opposition to the prin- 
inle of the single union, which will involve the disappear- 
ance of their denominational and cultural characteristics. 
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Indeed, there is not a single union, not omitting Colonel 
de la Rocque’s organisation, which has not found the new 
Labour Charter too reactionary. In view of this opposition, 
the Government may accept modifications and, in par- 
ticular, may allow the unions to elect their own officials. 
Nevertheless, among the whole organisation set up by the 
Government of Vichy, the Labour Charter is the most pre- 
carious and the one that should disappear most rapidly. 


Russia at War 


Soviet Railways 


“Tue Soviet Union depends upon its railway system to the 
me extent as Great Britain depends on the Navy ”—this 
has recently become a favourite comparison in Russia, 
frequently reiterated by railway managers and by the Press. 
The main problems and difficulties of the Russian railways 
show a striking similarity to those which this country has 
to solve in the sphere of shipping. Inadequate expansion 
of transport in pre-war years ; unexpected losses ; shortage 
of rolling stock; long and thin lines of communica- 
tion—these are the weaknesses; and similar methods 
are used to overcome them: the intensive exploitation of 
aailable transport capacity ; the endeavours to obtain the 
quickest possible turn-round and the cutting down of all 
non-essential traffic. 

The position of the Soviet railways is very roughly 
illustrated by the following figures : — 


1913 1940 
Length of line (in km.) ........ 58,500 93,000 
Freight (in millions of tons) .... 132.4 536.6 
Freight per km. of track (in tons) 1,126 4,160* 


* This figure relates to 1937. 

Since 1913, the length of railroads has increased by no 
more than about 60 per cent, and the number of wagons by 
about the same amount. The number of locomotives has 
tisen by only 40 per cent, though this is claimed to be 
made up by a 50 per cent increase in average pulling power. 
Thus the increase in all three factors—length of line, 
number of wagons and pulling power—is in each case only 
oughly one-fifth of the actual increase in freight, 
which has grown by more than 300 per cent; and the 
average freight load per kilometre of track has risen by 
about 270 per cent. This means very intensive wear and 
tear on the Soviet rolling stock as well as abnormally 
long intervals in their actual circulation. According to official 
figures, in 1940 a goods truck was on the average in actual 
movement only 19 per cent of its turn-round time; 49 
per cent of the time was taken up in marshalling and 
tepair operations. 

The lack of balance between industrialisation and the 
development of the railways can hardly be ascribed to any 
neglect. Two restricting factors dominated the whole 
position: ahe large demand of the nascent heavy and arma- 
ment industries on a relatively limited steel output ; and a 
weakness in rail-building plants. The third Five Year 
Plan was expected to relieve the position to a considerable 
extent. The budgetary allocation for railway construction 
was set at 37 milliard roubles against 20 milliards in the 
second Five Year Plan ; 7,000 miles of new lines as well 
a §,000 miles of double track were to be built. It seems 
that only a smaller part of that investment has actually 
ven made (about 4.5 milliard roubles were spent in 1940 
and 6.5 milliards were planned for 1941). The XVIII Party 
Conference in February, 1941, showed great anxiety about 
the failure to fulfil the railway plan for the Urals. But the 
aying of a second track on the Trans-Siberian railway 
seems to have been nearly completed, which may be of the 
greatest importance now that the main weight of goods 
waffic has shifted to the east. 

The loss in railways due to loss of territory and to des- 
tuction in the fighting zone may be estimated at about 
3§-40 per cent of the total. But the actual loss in transport 
capacity has been much slighter. The bulk of the rolling 
stock of the western territories was saved ; the evacuation of 
the endangered industries was in fact an automatic evacua- 
tion of the railway stock. The addition of a large number 
of locomotives and wagons to the rolling stock of the eastern 
‘always enormously increases their loading capacity— 
though this does not imply a proportionate rise in their 
actual carrying capacity. On the eastern railroads, the 
density of traffic (freight per km) was normally much higher 
t an in the west, a circumstance which reduces the margin 
wailable for further intensification of traffic. 


It is only against this background of an under-developed 
railway network that the work of Soviet transport during 
the second half of 1941 can be properly appraised. Even 
a much stronger and more efficient transport system might 
have broken down under such tremendous pressure as 
was experienced by the Soviet railways between July and 
December, 1941. For months, an avalanche of evacuees, 
machines, raw materials and cattle moved eastwards along 
the fragile spokes of the Russian railway system, while a 
steady stream of soldiers, arms and munitions was being 
carried in the opposite direction towards the front. In 
spite of interminable delays and constant congestion, par- 
ticularly on single track lines, transport managed to reach 
its destination—an achievement which went far beyond the 
limits of endurance indicated by the statistics of the Soviet 
railway system. 

The beginning of 1942 saw the ebb. Evacuation stopped, 
and railways were able to resume relatively normal working. 
But the position remains strained, and the shortage of 
carrying capacity determines the whole of Soviet industrial 
policy. It also affects the transport of foodstuffs. In normal 
times, about 42 per cent of total goods traffic was coal, iron, 
steel and oil, and a ton of freight was carried over 500 miles 
distance on the average. This was so, in spite of the fact 
that, in the west, the interdependent industrial centres (e.g., 
the iron-ore of Krivoirog, the coal of the Donetz and the 
metallurgical plants of Kharkov and Dniepropetrovsk) were 
situated at short distances from one another. With the trans- 
fer of industries to the east, the share of iron and coal in 
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the total, as well as the average, length of haul per ton, 
will show an enormous increase. 

Much depends under the circumstances on the work and 
endurance of Russian railwaymen. The technical skill of 
personnel has very much improved during recent years, 
and intensive training of railwaymen is still going on. A 
decree issued on March 16, 1942, made important adjust- 
ments in wages. The wages of the so-called “ manceuvre 
brigades,” as well as those of drivers and conductors, have 
been increased. Before the war, the wages of each train’s 
working personnel were calculated mainly on the basis of 
the mileage run by the train ; this was intended to stimulate 
better work on the part of railwaymen, and to prevent 
trains from running behind schedule. Under the new 
decree, a minimum time rate has been set, as well as 
additional mileage premiums ; time lost due to delays or 
to damage and repairs in the interior of the country will 
cause a 20 per cent deduction in the time rate ; 100 per cent 
wages will be paid to railwaymen working in the fighting 
zone or in its immediate vicinity, irrespective of delays. 


* 


Japanese Fishing Asgreement.—On March 20, 1942, 
Vice-Commissar Vyshynsky and the Japanese Ambassador 
Tatakava signed at Kuibyshev a “protocol on the pro- 
longation of the Fisheries Convention of 1928 for 1942.” 
The 1928 agreement expired in 1936, and sirice then no 
new agreement has been concluded ; instead a prolongation 
of the convention was agreed upon at about the beginning 
of every year. The terms of the latest prolongation provide 
for some reduction in the number of fisheries to be rented 
to Japanese nationals at this year’s auctions. Besides this, 
the Soviets have raised by 20 per cent the rates of rents, 
taxes and duties to be paid by Japanese fishery owners. ‘The 
conditions demand payment in gold or foreign currency, 
according to the wishes of the Soviet State Bank. The 
payments have to be made at Vladivostock, and the 
Japanese have to pay 4 per cent to cover the expenses of 
gold transportation. 


German 


Experiments in 


Organisation 


SOME twelve months after the foundation of the Reich 
Coal Co-operative (see The Economist, May 3, 1941) the 
manufacturers of artificial textile fibres have been com- 
pulsorily combined into the Reich Co-operative Chemical 
Fibres (Reichsvereinigung Chemische Fasern). This is the 
second time that the deadlock between State control and 
private initiative has seemingly been resolved by a new 
hybrid organisation. The Reich Coal Co-operative ended 
the office of the Coal Commissar, and private industry was 
said to have scored some success over direct State control 
—though the State, owning more than one third of the coal 
mining industry, could well afford this change, whose main 
purpose was to give the coal-mining industry a new incen- 
tive for increasing efficiency. The new Reich Co-operative 
Chemical Fibres is even wider in scope. It will be respon- 
sible for production and import plans, for “steering ” sales 
in Germany and in foreign countries, for marketing agree- 
ments with spinners, weavers and textile merchants. It 
will also conclude agreements with manufacturers outside 
Germany. It will regulate prices and encourage efficiency 
and the exchange of patents and manufacturing experiences. 
In Germany, the organisation takes over the controlling 
activity of the Reich Control Boards; and, outside Germany, 
it is empowered to conclude “collaboration ” agreements 
with manufacturers of artificial textile fibres. The industry is 
given a greater measure of self government for the purpose 
of avoiding rigid cartelisation. 

The tremendous increase in the manufacture of artificial 
textile fibres in Germany has created a number of difficult 
problems. According to German publications, production 
has increased as follows :— 

(In 1,000 metric tons) 
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The economic importance of the agreement is negligible. 
Neither in the Soviet nor in the Japanese trade balance qo 
these Kamchatka fisheries play any significant part. Their 
whole catch during recent years was estimated at aboy 
100,000 tons. But, by the force perhaps of some s5 
eastern symbolism, Kamchatka fish has figured as a very 
important item in the balance of political relations between 
Japan and Soviet Russia. In any possible clash between the 
two powers, it is most likely to provide the first visible 
bone of contention. Any delays and procrastinations jp 
bringing about the yearly prolongation of the agreement 
have usually reflected the degree of diplomatic tension, Ip 
1940, during the first Soviet-Finnish war, the agreement 
was announced on January Ist ; in 1939, in the period of 
the Soviet-Japanese frontier clashes, a prolongation was 
not agreed before April. The difference between January 
April and, this year, March, may perhaps indicate the 
movements of the diplomatic barometer ; neither in Moscow 
nor in Tokyo has it yet gone down to “freezing point,” 


* 


Susar.—The occupied territories of the Ukraine usually 
produced 85-90 per cent of Soviet sugar. The prospects of 
sugar supplies this year are therefore precarious and the 
Commissariat of Food Industries has worked out a plan 
for transferring sugar beet cultivation to new territories, 
Uzbekistan has increased its sugar beet area by 300 per 
cent ; the Saratov province by 250 per cent ; Kirgisia by 
200 per cent; and the Altai region by 150 per cent. It can 
be seen from these figures that the maximum replacement 
of the lost sugar beet output can be put at only 20-30 per 
cent, 

The Chief Sugar Administration has announced that all 
the Ukrainian sugar refineries were evacuated in time. The 
main difficulty in sugar beet sowing is the lack of proper 
sowing machines, which seem not to have been successfully 
evacuated ; and the Sugar Administration has been urging 
the regional machine tractor station workshops to adapt 
their grain and cotton sowing machines for beet sowing, 


Europe 


No figures have been published for 1941 ; output of rayon 
may be estimated at 100,000 tons and cellwool at 330,000 
tons. World output of rayon increased from 243,000 tons 
in 1932 to §22,000 tons in 1940, and the output of cellwool 
from 10,000 tons to 612,000 respectively. In 1940, Germany 
and Italy accounted for 43 per cent of the total world 
output of artificial textile fibres. In Germany, the manv- 
facturers of rayon were organised in a strong cartel. The 
manufacturers of cellwool, however, were without adequate 
cartels. The majority of the factories were financed c0- 
operatively by the old established cotton and wool industry, 
and remained for a long time on a regional basis combined 
in loose Rings. State control exercised by the Reich Control 
Boards and the influence of the old rayon industry, the 
cotton and wool industry, and the chemical industry, both 
prevented clear cut responsibility on the part of the manu- 
facturers, and State control developed into a cumbersome 
bureaucracy. The defects of this haphazard growth of an 
essential industry, working with relatively high costs of 
production, became obvious after the conquest of Europe. 
The rayon cartel developed an expansionist policy, and the 
different groups of the cellwool industry tried to collaborate 
with industries in occupied countries. The “ Phrix Group” 
concluded agreements for the expansion in Scandinavian 
countries, and the “Cellwool Ring” entered into agree- 
ments with the Belgian and French manufacturers of artifi- 
cial textile fibres. During 1940, the old cotton and wool 
industry were relatively well supplied with raw material 
from requisitioned stocks in occupied countries. In 1941, 
however, stocks ran short and a further expansion of the 
manufacture of artificial textile fibres became imperative. 
Naturally the attempt at expansion was also made in occu- 
pied countries, but so far actual expansion there has been 
disappointing. This is one of the main reasons for a com- 
prehensive re-organisation of the German manufacturers 
of artificial textile fibres, which is thought to be the 
foundation of a future German monopoly of the manu- 
facture of artificial fibres on the entire continent. It is now 
expected that other industries will also be organised im 
Reich Co-operatives, largely for the purpose of relieving the 
State Control Boards, whose place is to be taken by 
sectional organisations with greater self-government. 
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Ships, More Ships 


N relation to present needs, the shortage of merchant 
| and naval ships is greater than ever. The United Nations 
need more fighting ships to give better protection to their 
transport vessels on some routes and to assist in re-opening 
others that have become impassable, and they need more 
transport ships to mass their economic resources and to 
concentrate their growing striking power at the weakest 
spots of the enemy. A good deal has been done to mitigate 
the difficulties by closer Anglo-American collaboration in 
the disposition of existing shipping resources. But the 
problem can only be solved by the rapid construction of 
new vessels in the numbers and proportions in which they 
are needed to achieve the dual purpose of increased safety 
and transport capacity, and by the speeding-up of repairs to 
damaged ships. To this end Anglo-American collaboration 
in the building and repairing of ships is as vital as it is 
in the use of available vessels. 

There has been much criticism lately concerning the 
policy and magnitude of shipbuilding in this country, 
which must contribute a large proportion of the new vessels 
needed by the United Nations. Some of the adverse com- 
ments concern matters of high policy such as the ratio 
between naval and merchant ships; others relate to the 
extent to which existing facilities are employed, to methods 
of construction, and to the design of merchant ships. It 
is not for the layman to adjudicate on these questions ; some 
of them are highly technical, and the facts on others are 
shrouded in secrecy. But there are a number of general 
economic considerations which are germane to the problem 
and can be briefly stated without entering the field of 
technical controversy, or knowledge of official secrets. 

The decision concerning the numbers and proportions 
in which merchant and naval vessels must be constructed 
is a matter of high policy. But economic considerations 
must have an important influence in the distribution of 
their construction between this country and the United 
States. Within limits, the two countries must build the ships 
that they can build best with the facilities and resources 
at their disposal. Unlike the United Kingdom, which, in the 
main, must rely op existing building facilities, the United 
States is providing an immense volume of new capacity 
designed _for mass-production 
methods. Since mass-production methods can be applied 
better to the straightforward task of building standardised 
transport ships than to the construction of highly com- 
plicated fighting vessels, it is logical for the bulk of the 
merchant shipbuilding programme to be located in America, 
while the United Kingdom continues to provide the bulk 
of its own naval requirements. This policy may mean that 
the United States emerges as the biggest owner of merchant 
ships after the war ; but post-war considerations must not 

allowed to influence the allocation of shipbuilding work 
between the two countries during the present emergency. 


Shipyard Capacity 


What matters most is that both countries and the 
Dominions should produce ships to the limit of their 
capacity. It is of no benefit to unearth the stale controversy 
concerning the justification or otherwise of the closing down 

many British yards during the economic depression by 
National Shipbuilders Security, Ltd., a company formed 
by the Shipbuilding industry to eliminate capacity which 
Was then redundant. Even in 1929, when 1,523,000 gross 
tons of merchant ships, or 544} per cent of the world’s 
total, were launched in this country, only §4 per cent of the 
shipbuilding berths, and 76 per cent of the workers in the 
industry, were occupied. On economic grounds, the reduc- 
ton of surplus capacity was fully justified, and if strategic 
needs should have been taken intg account, the responsibility 
or doing so did not lie on the industry. At the outbreak 
% war, the industry still had facilities for constructing 
Merchant ships at the annual rate of 2,000,000 gross tons 

naval vessels at the rate of 500,000 tons in private 


yards. One of the main difficulties since then has been 
the shortage of labour rather than the lack of yards. 
Criticism has been levelled at the industry and at 
the Admiralty, which is responsible for the construction 
and repair of both naval and merchant ships, on the ground 
that present building capacity is not fully employed. In 
so far as criticism is based on estimates of the rate of mer- 
chant ship construction, it is not necessarily justified, for it 
does not allow for the increase in repair work and in naval 
construction to which many of the yards normally engaged 
in the building of merchantmen have been adapted. Accord- 
ing to an article in the Shipping World of January 14th, 
the output of merchant ships amounted to about 1,750,000 
gross tons between September, 1939 and December, 1941, 
and is estimated to reach 1,200,000 gross tons this year. On 
March 22nd Mr Attlee stated in Liverpool that production 
in the last quarter of 1941 was double the output in the 
last quarter before the war. During April-June, 1939, the 
last quarter for which figures were published, the merchant 
tonnage launched was 137,000 gross. If the rate of output 
was of the same order of magnitude during the three months 
ended August, 1939, the volume of shipping produced 
during the last quarter of 1941 must have been at the rate 
of over 1,000,000 gross tons. True, this is comparatively 
small in relation to pre-war building facilities. But there has 
been a very considerable increase in repair work and in 
naval construction. According to Mr Attlee, the volume of 
naval tonnage completed during October-December, 1941, was 
four times as large as during the last quarter preceding the 
war. There are no figures of output for June-August, 1939, 
to which his statemermt can be related. But the rate of naval 
construction befcre the war was far from small ; on Decem- 
ber 6, 1939, Mr Churchill stated that there were then 
1,000,000 tons (displacement) of naval vessels under con- 
struction in British yards. In fact, although the volume of 
shipbuilding and repairing in this country is far from ade- 
quate to meet present needs, it is of massive dirhensions. 
Nevertheless there are indications that production could 
be increased still further with the facilities and labour at 
the disposal of the industry. There are persistent reports 
that output is being lost by faulty organisation, mal-distribu- 
tion of labour and through other causes within the control 
of management. Some of the charges of inefficiency are no 
doubt exaggerated, but they must be examined and, in so 
far as they have substance, the remedy must be applied 
without hesitation, for no waste of shipbuilding resources 
can be tolerated at this stage of the war. 
_ Some of the adverse comment is directed against exist- 
ing methods of production and, in particular, against the 
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failure to introduce mass-production methods, to extend 
the system of pre-fabrication and the application of the 
process of welding in place of riveting. The critics usually 
point to the success achieved by the introduction of mass- 
production methods in the United States. While this criti- 
cism does not lack some substance, the extent to which 
American methods can be introduced in this country is 
limited. After the war the British shipyards may have to 
be largely re-equipped ; but during the war they must make 
the best of existing facilities, though a further measure of 
adaptation is no doubt both possible and advantageous. 
The employment of welding in place of riveting, which 
saves steel and time, has made some progress, but the lay- 
out of the yards and lack of sufficient trained welders and 
equipment renders its large-scale adoption impracticable 
during the war. 

Lastly, there is the controversy about the design and speed 
of merchant ships. There is only one test that is valid 
at present: the facilities engaged in the production of mer- 
chant ships must be made to yield the biggest volume of 
carrying capacity without regard to post-war considerations. 
This is not necessarily an argument for concentrating on 
the construction of fast ships. The problem is highly com- 
plicated and can only be solved by balancing a number 
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of considerations whose relative importance can 
be measured by the authorities. For example, fast ships on 
longer to build than the slow vessels, and the manufa 
of their machinery requires a higher degree of skil] wh; 
in view of the heavy naval construction programme ; 
scarce. Moreover, speed might be wasted in convoy when 
pace is that of the slowest vessel. It is significant that ev 
the United States with its much greater freedom of ae 
has found it advantageous to design its “ugly ducklin * 
to the moderate speed of about 11 knots. There mer 
a need for a bigger proportion of the faster vessels ; a need 
which appears to have found consideration in the presen 
building programme of this country. , 
Close collaboration between the United States ang 
Great Britain is vital to ensure the requisite balance be 
tween, and within, the categories of naval and merchant 
shipbuilding and the most advantageous utilisation of build 
ing facilities, The integrated building programme of the ms 
countries must be geared to their capacity. And any defects 
of organisation or technique which have been brought to 
light by the recent criticism of the industry in this country 
must be rectified forthwith, for the course of the war will 
be vitally affected by the volume of new fighting and trans. 
port ships that will be completed this year. 


Finance and Banking 


Turn of the Quarter 


The turn of the quarter and of the financial year has 
passed amid exceptional ease in the money market. Normally 
pressure on credit is at an appreciable seasonal peak at this 
period, but this year no serious evidence of strain has been 
apparent. To some extent the credit position was still 
affected this week by the measures taken in the previous 
to provide an ample cushion on which the impact of 
Warships Week subscriptions to Government loans could 
be taken without disturbance. These measures included 
heavy Ways and Means borrowing at the Bank of England 
incurred in the first instance to finance the payments on 
vested Canadian securities. The funds raised for this 
purpose were rapidly repaid out of receipts from public 
subscriptions to Government loans, and by Tuesday of 
this week all Ways and Means borrowing from the Bank 
had been repaid. It is now clear that assistance to the 
market was also given last week by arrangements between 
the Bank and the clearing banks for holding up the clear- 
ing of large cheques due from the latter to the former. No 
official admission of such arrangements has been made, but 
their presence emerges not only from the evidence of last 
week’s Bank return, but from the experience of many city 
houses which found themselves with unexpectedly large 
balances at their clearing banks as a result of the non- 
clearing of cheques drawn in favour of the Bank. This 
particular factor should, however, have spent its force by 
the beginning of this week. 


* x * 


June 30 Bills 

The discount market bid keenly for the end-of-June 
Treasury bills which were tendered for on Friday of last 
week and raised its price to £99 15s. both for these and 
for the July bills, which were taken up this week. As a 
result the average rate of discount on the £75,000,000 of 
bills issued fell to 19s. 11.69d., and the syndicate obtained 
the heavy allotment of 60 per cent of its applications. 
Though the bulk of these bills were taken up on Tuesday 
of this week, the effort involved proved well within the 
capacity of the market and of the banks, which continued 
to buy bills up to the last day of the quarter. The position 
this week is also being eased by net repayments of Treasury 
deposits. New payments of £20,000,000 in TDR’s were 
required from the banks this week, but as against this the 
amount maturing was slightly under £35,000,000. Nominal 
maturities were £70,000,000, but heavy prior encashments 
had reduced this figure by rather more than half. Some of 
these encashments occurred in the previous week in con- 
nection with the financing of the banks’ payments for their 
customers’ and their own subscriptions to Government 


loans. In deciding which of their TDR’s to call in, the ~ 


banks follow no rule of thumb, such as concentrating on 
those deposits having the shortest currency. They are 
guided by the specific maturity dates and choose those which 





suit them best. They would, for example, avoid encashing 
TDR’s maturing on June 30. But in general, it would be 
true to say that the tendency is to encash the shorter rather 
than the longer dated deposits. 


* * * 


Treasury Deposit Encashments 


_The national debt return showing the amount raised 
during March and the position of the floating debt at the 
end of the financial year is of particular interest fo. its 
revelation of the extent of the banks’ prior encashments of 
Treasury deposit receipts during the month, which in- 
cluded the climax of the Warships Weeks campaign. This 
calculation is made possible by the fact that the previous 
debt statement was dated February 28th and that the period 
covered by the last statement thus begins on the first 
working day of a week. The only assumption which has to 
be made is reasonably safe—namely, that all the remaining 
TDR maturities in the past week fell due in March and 
that the new TDR payments were ma¢- in April. On this 
base, the new TDR payments in March amounted to 
£80,000,000, while the true maturitics (nominal maturities 
less prior encashments) amounted to about £165,500,000. 
Thus there was an excess of maturities over payments 
amounting to some £85,500,000 during the month. The debt 
returns, however, reveal a drop of £181,000,000 in the out- 
standing total of TDR’s, and it follows that prior encash- 
ments during March amounted to about £95,500,000. The 
bulk of these encashments no doubt occurred during 
London’s Warships Week, and their magnitude goes a long 
way to explain the exceptional ease with which the banking 
system withstood the shock of financing the huge payments 
made to Exchequer accounts last week in respect of sub- 
scriptions to Government loans, The large receipts from 
Government issues also made it convenient for the Treasury 
to repay ways and means advances from public depatt- 
ments over the month, these being £20,265,000 down at 
£195,135,000. Ways and means advances from the Bank 
of England, which were outstanding to the amount of 
£21,750,000 at the end of February had been wholly repaid 
by the end of March. The usual table showing the re 
spective shares of revenue and borrowing in meeting ¢* 
penditure will be given in the Budget Supplement nest 


week. 
* * * 


The Banks and Coupon Accounts 


_ The final touches have now been given to the scheme 
which is to entrust to the banks the task of handling and 
transferring the millions of coupons which clothes ration 
ing is putting into circulation. Coupon accounts will 
opened for all businesses dealing in rationed clothing, 
whether as manufacturers, retailers or intermediaries, and 
for firms which receive periodical allotments of coupons 
from the Board of Trade for the purchase of ration 
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The accounts will be fed in the first place through 
apayments by retailers. These will be in the form of en- 
of three standard sizes containing not less than 98, 

and 980 coupons, and credited to the accounts- con- 

at the rate of 100, 500 and 1,000 respectively. The 2 

per cent discount is intended to make good the losses of 
gtioned goods through pilferage and other causes. From 
this point, the coupons themselves will disappear from 
deviation. The envelopes will go from the banks to the 
Board of Trade, there to be subjected to some form of 
deck. All subsequent dealings in coupons will be made 
through coupon accounts which are to be operated by 
“transfer vouchers.” In essence, therefore, the scheme will 
be compulsory. The banks will act as agents of the Board 
of Trade ; they will make no charge to the traders for 
whom coupon accounts are opened; they will be remu- 
nerated by a pro-rata commission paid by the Board of 
Trade; they will undertake none of the responsibilities 
which attach to the paying or collecting banker in the 
handling of cheques. The scheme, though it must involve 
a great deal of complicated procedure and will certainly 
burden the banks with additional labour which they can 
ill afford to undertake with their depleted staffs, has much 
to commend it. Its alternative would have been the setting 
up of an altogether new control machinery at the Board of 
Trade. It will certainly be a great advance on the present 
machinery by which coupons have been exchanged for 
youchers at the Post Offices. That scheme has lent itself 
to abuse by unscrupulous persons who have acquired 
vouchers for envelopes purporting to contain coupons, but, 


in effect, filled with waste paper. The scheme is discussed 
from the traders’ point of view in a note on page 477. 


+ a * 


Lloyd’s Air Raid Insurance 


As from the beginning of April all benefits under 
Lloyd’s “1,000 to 1: Air Raid Insurance” have been 
doubled. The decision follows the now considerable period 
of relative freedom from air raids during which a sub- 
stantial reserve of premiums has beer built up. The scheme 
was launched in the early months of the heavy air attacks 
on this country. It provides cover against death or personal 
injury caused by bombing, and during the early phases of 
the scheme heavy claims were paid out. The premium 
income has recently settled down at about half the figure 
which obtained when air raids were at their height. Since 
the scheme was started over £100,000,000 has been insured 
under it. Large industrial firms, taking out policies to cover 
their staffs, have been among its most important subscribers. 
The underwriters retain the right to vary the terms of the 
insurance month by month. The recent doubling of the 
benefits is the first occasion on which that right has been 
exercised. The scheme at its inception was fraught with a 
risk for which no actuarial calculation of premiums could 
be made and was launched with no little apprehension and 
head-shaking. The response and the success which has 
attended it are the reward of that courage allied to the 
foresight for which Lloyd’s underwriters have ever been 
renowned. 
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| Investment 


Awaiting the Offensive 


The few weeks before the opening of the Budget 
usually bring a number of erratic movements to the stock 
market, as one theory or another of the Chancellor’s inten- 
tions gains the upper hand. This year this factor has, so 
far, been singularly lacking -in importance. It is generally 
felt that tax changes will not be large, and that they will 
probably include minor adjustments to income and surtax, 
and additions to sumptuary taxes. The latter are not likely 
to affect profits of the concerns providing the goods, since 
the few remaining “ luxuries” are in scarce supply, and the 
demand for them appears to be inelastic. Even so, un- 
certainties as to the possibility of further discriminatory 
taxation remain, and this is one factor promoting the quiet- 
ness which has now descended on the market, after the 
very satisfactory showing of the first half of Warships Week. 
The Easter holiday is another factor, but of even less im- 
portance, and there can be little doubt that the overriding 
considerations are the problem of India, and the tension as 
to the much-advertised spring offensive. The attached chart 
of indices compiled by The Financial News shows that 


FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 = 100) 


Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares 
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equity prices have continued to fluctuate with a downward 
trend since early December, and that the latest movement 
was a recovery. This is doubtless to be associated with the 
new approach to the Indian problem, and the modest 
evidence that this country is prepared to take the offensive 
itself whenever it is conceived to be feasible. The fall, 
although much less severe and uniform, has lasted more 
than twice as long as that which followed the collapse of 
France, and there can be little doubt that the absence of 
any clear cut victory, such as that achieved in the battle of 
Britain, is the explanation, A contributory factor is, how- 
ever, the greater stability of fixed interest stocks on this 
occasion, which seems to indicate that the investor now 
realises that the sharp advance in equities, as compared 
with fixed interest stocks, between April and December, 
1941, was overdone. The margin in the chart is still less 
than it was a year before. Whether it widens or narrows 
will depend largely on the extent to. which the country is 
convinced that a new spirit and a new determination are 
abroad at home and overseas. 
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Edinburgh: 35, St. Andrew Square. 
London: 5, Walbrook, E£.C.4 (Temporary Address: 5, Lothbury, E.C.2) 
and 45, Pall Mall, 8.W.1. 


Cable and Wireless Changes 


The recently announced decision of Sir Edwayg 
Wilshaw to ‘abandon the position of managing director 
which he has hitherto held jointly with Lord Pender, 
a’number of the companies of the Cable and Wireless grou 
is causing a good deal of speculation. Although Sir Edward 
retains directorships in all these companies, the effect js 
to leave Lord Pender in sole charge of finance, while Sir 
Edward retains command of operation. The only explang. 
tion provided is the statement that Sir Edward does pot 
believe in dual control, but he has been practising it for g 
number of years and it is not surprising if people look for 
some further explanation. Interest has been increased by 
the news that those directors of Marconi International 
Marine who are not on the boards of other Cable and 
Wireless concerns have also resigned. Is this also designed 
to centralise control in one hand? In addition to the 
business of telecommunications, the group controls 
numerous manufacturing ventures on the Marconi, side of 
the undertaking, while the security holdings of the old cable 
companies constitute an investment trust business, The 
debentures and preference capital of the cable companies 
have a first call on their earnings, the remainder going to 
Cable and Wireless (Holding), and thus to the private in- 
vestor. It has long been felt by many observers that this 
very complicated structure could, and should, be simplified, 
No doubt substantial investments are necessary to the 
company, but holdings which have to earn prior charge 
dividends for outside interests do nothing to strengthen 
its position. It is possible that the present moment is not 
ideal for liquidating some of the investments concerned, 
but the hope is again being expressed that an early oppor- 
tunity will be taken of winding up the old cable companies, 
It would then be possible to simplify the structure of the 
group to the extent of amalgamating the operating and 
holding companies into one body. Recent developments 
might possibly be read as the beginning of a move in this 
direction. 


* * * 


Holding Companies 


In more than one case recently, chairmen of holding 
companies have gone out of their way to stress the benefits 
which their particular enterprises have secured for the com- 
munity and to advance this, without qualification, as am 
answer to the criticism of this form of enterprise. The 
holding company is, of course, a piece of financial 
machinery, and, like any other, it is valuable or the reverse 
according to the use made of it. The objections to it are 
that it facilitates pyramiding and the divorce of control 
from the ownership of capital. Moreover, as the law now 
stands, it also facilitates the concealment of information 
as to the position of operating companies which it is plainly 
the intention of the Companies Act to disclose. Both these 
features have the overwhelming disadvantage that they 
encourage monopoly. It is sometimes suggested that 
the holding company can overcome the _ hindrances 
to progress imposed by antiquated laws, and this argu- 
ment is frequently applied in the case of public 
utilities. This may be so, but clearly the question 
arises as to who is to say when a law is out of date, 
and ‘there will be general agreement that the decision 
cannot be left to those who are proposing to circumvent It 
Another claim made is that occasionally joint holdings are 
one way of making possible a development which would 
normally be delayed, as not in itself economic. Here again 
it is open to question whether, if a subsidy is desirable, tt 
would not be better for the state to provide it—by taxation 
graduated according to capacity to pay—rather than 
impose it arbitrarily upon a section of the communily 
chosen by the controlling company. In any case, so long 
as full disclosure is not made there are no means of check 
ing the very natural assumption of those responsible that 
the development has been effected as cheaply as possible. 
No doubt holding companies have proved beneficial m 
certain instances. But one swallow does not make a summet, 
and if this particular piece of finance machinery is ® 
continue in operation, it must be under very different legal 
safeguards from those operating hitherto. 
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Another Montreal Default 


The ani.~uncement that the City of Montreal does not 
to repay its 34 per cent sterling debenture stock, 
due May 1, 1942, is evidence that no great progress has 
yo far been made by the Committee representing British 
holders of Montreal bonds. Apparently, some hopes had 
been entertained that default on a sterling issue—the pre- 
yious defaults have been on dollar bonds—might be avoided, 
for the stock fell 5} points on the announcement. Since, 
however, its previous price was only 88, it is clear that 
the chances of redemption at par in May were thought 
to be slight. The default can only accentuate the distrust 
felt in this country for Canadian municipal loans, and it 
has to be admitted that the behaviour of the Montreal 
guthorities is distinctly unhelpful. Although an exchange 
of correspondence has been proceeding for some months 
between representatives of British bondholders and 
Canadian authorities, it still appears to be the case that no 
means has been found of effecting a rapid exchange of 
views—rapid, that is, even in the context of wartime delays. 
This attitude is in sharp contrast with the action of the 
Dominion, which grudges nothing to help forward the 
war effort. The whole attitude of Montreal is characterised 
by irresponsibility, and it is quite evident that, whatever 
the feelings of the individual bondholder, London cannot 
afford to encourage the City in its rake’s progress. The 
British Committee is continuing its labours in the face of 
all difficulties, and it is understood to be due to its efforts 
that the Montreal authorities consented to make their first 
direct communication to British holders, the notice of the 
impending default. 


Company Notes 


The Vickers Group 


The full accounts for 1941 reveal total disclosed profits 
of Vickers, Ltd., at £977,755 against £1,188,651. As was 
estimated in the note on the preliminary statement in The 
Economist of March 21st, equity earnings are down from 
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21.9 to 19.3 per cent. The accounts of Vickers-Armstrongs, 
one of the largest operating companies, show a smaller fall 
in income after tax from £1,963,527 to £1,931,023, but 
depreciation is £160,000 higher at £1,160,000. Consequently, 
there is decline in the rate of earnings from 7.6 to §.75 
per cent tax free, equivalent to 11.§ against 13.2 per cent 
less tax. The tax free ordinary dividend is reduced from 
7 to § per cent, equivalent to Io against 12.1 per cent 
less tax. There is an addition to the carry forward of nearly 
£60,000, bringing the total to £268,896. The accounts of 
English Steel, owned jointly by Vickers and Cammell Laird, 
show an even more severe contraction in net income, the 
tax free rate of earnings for deferred shares falling from 
31.0 to 17.9 per cent. The balance sheet of Vickers shows 
a fall in the surplus of liquid assets, excluding inter- 
company items, from £4,389,285 to £2,261,642. Cash and 
gilt-edged holdings are more than £1,400,000 lower at 
£4,997,577. The loan to Vickers-Armstrongs has jumped 
from £3,997,123 to £6,395,155. The most significant change 
in the balance sheet of the latter company is the striking 
rise in stocks from £46,382,267 to £50,939,458. Both credi- 
tors and debtors are lower, a fact which suggests that, since 
the concern was undoubtedly working to full capacity, there 
was some improvement in the matter of prompt payment. 
Cash is up by some £500,000 to £2,176,770. Under war 
conditions, the accounts of the group, which lack a con- 
solidated statement, are less than ever able to convey a 
complete picture of its activities, and the chairman, Mr 
A. A. Jamieson, points out that no indication is given of 
the work in progress in the shadow factories managed by 
the group or of its subsidiaries, other than Vickers- 
Armstrongs and English Steel. The Vickers tos. stock, at 
16s. 3d., offers £6 3s. per cent. 


* * * 


South Durham Improvement 


Accounts of South Durham Steel and Iron show a sub- 
stantial recovery for the year to September 3oth last, with 
profits of £281,134 against £188,576. Since there is a 
liability for taxation of £41,000 against nil, excluding tax 
on dividends, and of £25,933 against nil for war damage 








The Total Assurances existing on December 31st, 1941, amounted to £83,065,446 
in the Ordinary Branch and £122,775,708 in the Industrial Branch. 


Ordinary Branch: Bonus of £1 per cent. for- 1939, 1940 and 1941 declared on 
participating policies which become claims during the ensuing year. 


Surplus carried forward is £1,838,284. 


Industrial Branch: £419,926 Profits allocated to Policyholders. 






J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, Chairman. 
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insurance, the rise in equity earnings is less marked. It 
is, however, possible, after repeating the transfer of £100,000 
for depreciation, to raise the dividend on ordinary capital 
from 6 to 8 per cent ahd to pay 2 per cent on “B” 
ordinary shares, These payments are covered by rates of 
8.03 against 6.1 per cent and 2.03 against 0.1 per cent, 
respectively and there is a small increase in the carry for- 
ward from £122,717 to £122,865. Cargo Fleet, which is 
controlled by South Durham, shows a recovery in profits 
from £118,415 to £170,743, but here the combined inci- 
dence of taxation and war damage insurance is sufficient 
to cause a decline in equity earnings from £526 to £501 
and no dividend is paid for the second year in succession. 
The South Durham balance sheet shows a substantial rise 
in stocks from £490,722 to £617,942; debtors are some 
£45,000 higher at £485,568, and creditors some £40,505 
lower at £531,435. Net loans toa subsidiary are reduced from 
£112,215 to £21,436. An important feature of the accounts 
is the initiation of the redemption of 4 per cent mortgage 
debenture stock with the purchase and cancellation of 
£7,990. Net additions to fixed capital were reduced from 
£168,019 to £19,719. It is clear that the record of the South 
Durham group has been affected by a number of special 
circumstances, and affords little clue to the conditions 
governing heavy industrial profits in general. Last year’s 
recovery most probably denotes the end of the period of 
acute shortage of certain raw materials which was respon- 
sible for the earlier setback. The £1 ordinary shares jumped 
2s. 3d. on the publication of the results. At the current 
price of 26s. 6d., they yield £6 4s. 3d. per cent, a return 
which appears to discount further considerable progress. 


London Store Accounts 


The full accounts of fohn Barker and the Harrods 
group for the year to January 31, 1942, both indicate that 
last year’s revival in the London general retail trade was 
considerable. Total profits of Harrods, with a lower divi- 
dend from D. H. Evans and no payment from Dickins and 
Jones, rose from £1,951,760 to £2,029,877, while those of 
John Barker are up from £1,398,672 to £1,433,699. Profits 
of Harrods were discussed in The Economist of February 
28th ; those of John Barker on March 7th. Of the Harrods 
subsidiaries, Dickins and Jones realised an increase in net 
profits from £21,933 to £41,374. There is, however, no 
payment on preference stock, the service for the whole 
year being met from the Preference Stockholders Reserve 
Fund. Total income of D. H. Evans is reduced from 
£345,372 to £307,552, but substantial economies in general 
expenses have raised net profits from £85,883 to £94,355. 
As Sir Woodman Burbidge points out in his speech, the 
main cause of the improvement is the cessation of enemy 
bombing. Increasing limitation of supplies and _ stricter 
rationing are to be expected in the current year and there 
is little possibility that the improvement can be sustained 
for the rest of the war. The Harrods group has suffered 
through the curtailment of its important mail order busi- 
ness, which followed the restriction on the issue of cata- 
logues. It is possible that the Kensington group will con- 
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tinue to attract custom from its competitors, as appears to 
have been the case in the last few years, and so ma 

to some extent, sheltered from the general effects of war. 
time curtailment of the retail trade. On the other ' 
the balance sheet of John Barker shows a reduction in gtog 
—the figure most vitally influencing potential Profits—from 
£1,002,010 to £914,573, accompanied by a rise in cash from 
£303,939 to £515,961, while Harrods’ balance sheet shows 
a rise in stock from £1,116,165 to £1,245,405 accompanied 
by an increase in cash only from £124,465 to £221,556. The 
increased stock figure is due solely to higher prices, but the 
company believes it can meet all reasonable demands for 
six months at least. The John Barker, £1 ordinary shares 
at 37S. 6d., yield £5 6s, 8d. per cent, those of Harrods, » 
30s., offer £3 6s. 8d. per cent, implying considerable confi. 
dence in 1ecovery. 


* * * 


Ellerman Lines 


The publication of the long-delayed accounts of 
Ellerman Lines for 1940 reveals an improvement in profits 
and an increase in activity. Total disclosed earnings, after 
taxation, rose from £1,360,403 to £1,429,004, while the 
depreciation provision is rather higher at £745,890 against 
£725,000. The allocation from profits for replacement of 
steamers is £500,000 against the £450,000 in 1939, 
Thus, after meeting service on preference and preferred 
ordinary capital, the surplus for deferred stock is slightly 
lower at £107,464 against £109,753, but is equivalent to 
16.9 against 16.5 per cent. The equity receives Io per cent, 
as before, and the carry forward receives an addition of 
£27,464. The directors have decided to transfer £1,250,000 
from the carry forward for replacement of steamers, for 
which inadequate provision is made under the requisition 
terms of the Ministry of War Transport, and the total of 
undistributed profit is consequently reduced from 
£1,940,920 to £718,384. This prudent transfer partially 
explains the jump in the total of creditors, including tax 
and replacement reserve, from £1,633,541 to £5,230,079. 
The bulk of the rise is, however, presumably due to the 
difference between written-down value of lost steamers and 
the compensation received. There is, moreover, a rise in 
debtors of nearly £2,500,000 to £2,702,701, while the total 
of cash and British Government securities is some 
£2,000,000 higher at £2,885,387. The book value of fleet is 
reduced from £2,226,359 to £1,743,147, and payment on 
account of steamer building is £50,000 lower at £155,366. 
The accounts indicate that, from the income standpoint, 
trading under Government contract was profitable in 1940, 
and that the management takes a realist view of the weight 
of future replacement costs. The absence of a profit and 
loss account, and the combination of creditors with replace- 
ment reserve, make it impossible to assess the true position. 
It is to be hoped that the publication of the 1941 accounts 
will not be long delayed. 


. * 7 


Ashanti Goldfields Results 


The reports of Ashanti Goldfields and the companion 
concern, Bibiani (1927), show that despite the maintenance 
of dividends at 80 and 25 per cent respectively for the 
year to September 30th last, profits were in both cases 
rather lower. In the case of the former concern, a fall ip 
total revenue from £2,388,613 to £2,291,426 was due to @ 
reduction in tonnage milled from 242,865 to 228,300 tons, 
which was not fully offset by a slight improvement @ 
yield. Expenses rose by 23d. per ton owing to higher costs 
of materials, while the usual 10 per cent depreciation 00 
increased smounts of plant called for an additional £15,000 
odd. The effect is that, after maintaining the dividend an 
the £300,000 transfer to tax reserve, the carry forward is 
increased by some £18,000 compared with a rise of some 
£133,600 a year before. The figures of Bibiani are les 
satisfactory so far as output is concerned for both tonnage 
and yield fell, but, owing to restricted development, the ms 
in costs is only 2d. per ton, and total expenses are down 
on the year. Thus, while gross revenue fell from £851,635 
to £752,433, the net figure was £305,544 against £376,5% 
The tax reserve appropriation is cut from £210,000 @ 
£180,000, but there is only a draft of £4,456 on the catty 
forward compared with £18,488. Despite further curt 
ment of work, owing to uncertainty of supply at Ashanti, 
it has been possible to add 140,700 tons to the ore reservé 
raising it to 2,076,516 tons, but the grade is reduced from 
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g to 21.6 dwts. At Bibiani, there was a further fall from 
21. 205 to 2,548,204 tons, and in value from 7.20 to 
Se sits. In both, however, the reserve position is so 
a that the minor decline has little immediate import- 
5 much more serious question is the ability to main- 
- supplies of essential stores. In his comments, the chair- 
man of both companies, Mr. James H. Batty, points out 
that, in the case of Bibiani, the target has been reduced to 
1,000 tons a month to yield 6,400 ounces. In the case of 
Ashanti, he hopes to maintain present figures, but points 
out that this is dependent upon shipping facilities. The 
rices of the shares, of 4s. nominal in each case, stand at 
19s. 44d. for Ashanti and at 16s. 6d. for Bibiani. 


* * * 


United Glass Bottle 


Total profits of United Glass Bottle for 1941 are 
shown after EPT so that income is reduced only from 
£457,769, and not from £537,769, to £415,530. Income 
tax claims £168,000 against £160,000, and the company is 
liable for war damage insurance contribution of £14,080 
against nil. Despite a reduction of £10,000 to £15,000 in 
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the transfer to staff funds, there is a fall in equity earnings 
from £125,347 to £93,575, equivalent to 16.7 against 19.4 
per cent. The usual 12 per cent dividend is distributed 
on ordinary shares. Contingencies receive £25,000 as before 
and the carry forward is slightly higher at £65,922 against 
£64,369. The balance sheet shows a rise of some £100,000 
in stocks, while cash holdings are up from £170,951 to 
£205,999. Investments in Government securities are un- 
changed, but the chairman, Sir Max J. Bonn, points out 
that substantial increases in the holdings of subsidiary 
companies have taken place during the year and that the 
total now exceeds £350,000. In this connection, the absence 
of a consolidated balance sheet leaves the picture parti- 
cularly incomplete. The chairman states that there has been 
no general increase in prices and that profits have been 
maintained through reliance on a high volume of output 
and rapid turnover. Whether this can be maintained depends 
on a number of circumstances outside the control of the 
group. Sales in the north, for instance, are closely linked 
to the future of the distilling industry. Shareholders enjoy 
a strong probability that dividends can be maintained in 
the current year, even if a further decline in net earnings 
is inevitable. The £1 ordinary shares, at 55s. ex dividend, 
yield £4 7s. 3d. per cent. 


Industry and Trade 


future of Road Transport 


Like the railways, the principal road transport interests 
have decided to set up a post-war reconstruction committee. 
The purpose of the committee, as stated by Mr s. D. 
Wilson, chairman of the British Road Federation, on 
March 25th, is “ to evolve a statement of principles, in the 
light of what we can see at present which will be of use to 
the Government as indicating the considered and agreed 
opinion of the great majority of all those interests which 
are concerned with the use of commercial mechanical trans- 
port on the roads, and all the vast ancillary industries 
which are linked up with that essential industry.” The 
committee is broadly based. Apart from the chairman of 
the British Road Federation, and of representatives of the 
public haulage industry, of public service vehicle operators, 
and of ancillary users, it includes representatives of the 
motor and road construction industries and of the 
petroleum distributors. Mr F. S. Bristow, secretary to the 
British Road Federation, is to act in a similar capacity to 
the committee. The need for a set of principles to guide the 
post-war development of transport in accordance with the 
national interest is unquestionable. The composition of 
the new committee suggests that the case for the road 
transport industry will be stated with vigour. 


* * * 


War Damage Commission 


On the occasion of the first anniversary of the War 
Damage Commission, which was appointed on March 27, 
1941, the day after the War Damage Bill became law, Mr 
Trustram Eve, KC, its chairman, issued a statement about 
its activities. The work of the Commission during the first 
year of its existence has fallen into two divisions. First, it 
has had the administrative task of meeting the claims 
lodged with it for immediate payment. Secondly, it has had 
the task of considering many difficult points of interpreta- 
tion and the practical problem of converting a complicated 
Act into an administrative code. As an illustration of the 
kind of problems facing the Commission, Mr Eve men- 
tioned the difficulty of finding a proper basis of compensa- 
tion for Wren’s lost masterpieces, a crater in a field, a 
gravestone in an old churchyard. So far the Commission 
has been concerned chiefly with claims for payment in 
tespect of temporary, partial or permanent repairs already 
executed, for in a considerable proportion of the cases 
notified work must be postponed until after the war. Of the 

ims subject to immediate payment some 60 per cent have 

N passed and 118,000 cheques have been paid since the 

inning of this year. Cheques are now being issued by 

¢ Commission at the rate of 15,000 each week. Its task is 
far from easy and its administrative difficulties are legion ; 
ton the whole the Commission has tackled them 


courageously and it has achieved a fair measure of success 
during the first year of its existence. 


* * * 


Coupon Banking Accounts 


The scheme for the handling of traders’ clothing 
coupons by the banks has now been published in detail, 
and is expected to begin to operate in the middle of June. 
From the traders’ point of view, much time and trouble 
will be saved: after the first counting of coupons for 
deposit in the bank all transactions with other traders will 
be by transfer-voucher, which will be written out much 
in the same way as a cheque. But before transfer-vouchers 
can be passed on in settlement of coupon debts, they must 
be confirmed by the banks. This provision is made because 
overdrafts on accounts are, not unnaturally, ruled out. 
Traders will be required to keep a pass-book for them- 
selves, but the banks will give verbally the number of 
coupons in credit. In transactions which involve the 
exchange of more than fifty coupons, the banking system 
must be used, though transfer-vouchers may be written for 
any number of coupons. Loose coupons may still be passed 
on, where less than fifty are required, but in these cases 
provision is made for a check by the Board of Trade of a 
sample of the actual coupons presented, presumably so that 
forgeries may be detected. Coupon-equivalent documents of 
the kind which carry rights to quota-free supplies will 
continue to be passed from trader to trader. Special 
envelopes are to be issued in which the coupons will be 
deposited. These are for 98, 490 and 980 coupons each, but 
the accounts will be credited with 100, 500 and 1,000 
respectively ; the 2 per cent discount is intended to make 
good losses of rationed articles through pilfering and other 
causes. The envelopes, which are signed by the firms 
depositing them, will be checked by the Board of Trade, 
which stated that if too many are put into any envelope 
the excess will not be returned. Traders will continue to be 
permitted to keep deposits of coupons with their suppliers, 
which will be made by transfer-vouchers in the usual way. 
The services of the banks and all relevant documents are 
to be free to traders. The scheme is discussed from the 
banks’ point of view in a note on page 472. 


* * * 


Wartime Ship Repairs 


The cost of ship repairs and the contract system at 
present in force are causing concern among shipowners. The 
national interest demands that repairs are executed with a 
minimum of delay and that no labour is wasted by reason 
of the contract conditions. Provided extravagances are 
avoided, the question of cost is less important. It is difficult 
to estimate the average rise in the cost of repairs since 
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the outbreak of war, partly because many jobs require ex- 
ceptional treatment, justified by the saving in time, but 
uneconomical by peace-time standards. An increase of 40 
to 50 per cent over pre-war charges, has been mentioned 
by repairers as a fair average for normal work, but ship- 
owners would probably regard this as an underestimate. 
War damage repairs are priced according to the Emergency 
Repairs Agreement between the Admiralty and the ship 
repairers, the basis of which is the cost of labour and 
materials, plus a percentage for profit. More than once the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure has called for 
a reversion to the fixed price contract wherever possible, 
but the Admiralty has defended the present system as 
being the only means of avoiding delay. As was recorded 
in a note on page 441 of The Economist of March 28th, the 
annual report of the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation expressed concern at the trend of ship repairing 
costs and questioned the wisdom or economy of the “ cost 
plus ” system. At the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Shipping a few weeks ago, it was suggested that the wider 
use of the fixed price contract would mean speedier work, 
even if more costly, and it was added that repairers, though 
often willing to adopt this basis, were not allowed to do so. 
Technical considerations are involved in this controversy. 
It is certain that in many cases precious time would be 
wasted if repairers had to open up a vessel thoroughly and 
discuss financial matters before getting to work. On the 
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other hand, it is evidently the opinion of some of 
who have had practical experience that the fixed 
contract could be used more often. The problem might 
usefully be re-examined with a view to the adoption of 
arrangements that would satisfy more effectively the dif. 
ferent requirements, of which speed is the most important, 





* * * 


Control of Industrial Diamonds 


On March 25th, the Ministry of Supply announced the 
appointment of Sir Cecil Rodwell as Controller o 
Diamonds. The official announcement added that the 
new controller * ‘will deal with questions relating to p 
diamonds.” The control of polished gem diamonds and of 
the gem cutting trade will remain with the Board of Trade, 
while the diamond tool trade remains under the supervision 
of the Controller of Diamond Dies and Tools. As the 
supply of rough stones constitutes the basis of all sections 
of the diamond trade, Sir Cecil Rodwell will occupy a key 
position which can be effectively used to direct the flow 
of diamonds to the requirements of the Allied war indys- 
tries. Though not connected with the diamond trade, the 
new controller has for many years been in close touch with 
diamond interests. He started his public career in the 
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South African civil service and from 1928 to 1934 he was 
Governor of Southern Rhodesia, a territory in which the 
De Beers concern held exclusive prospecting rights for 
diamonds. Moreover, as a director’ of leading gold and 
mines, Sir Cecil is acquainted with practical 
mining problems. The appointment of a British Diamond 
Controller coincided with a report from Washington early 
this week according to which the War Production Board 
is planning a survey of all rough diamonds at present held 
in the United States. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
assume that the appointment of a controller reflects a de- 
cision of the Allied raw material pooling organisation. 


* 


Such a decision has, in fact, been expected since last 
December. The requirements of industrial diamonds for 
war purposes in the United States, Great Britain, and 
Russia have reached a rate which would have been regarded 
as fantastic before the war. Although the employment of 
industrial diamonds had been more extensively developed 
before the war in the United States than elsewhere, de- 
mand in that country has doubled during the last few 
months. Apart from the fact that the volume and speed of 
war production, as well as the hardness of armament alloys, 
has greatly increased replacement requirements, industrial 
diamonds are employed for a rapidly expanding range of 
purposes. ‘Ihe diamond producers and their sole selling 
agency, the Diamond Trading Company, have made an 
effort to keep the Allied war industries supplied with 
industrial diamonds. They have, moreover, abstained from 
using the record demand for their own ends, and have 
kept prices for industrial diamonds at pre-war levels. 
Demand, however, has now reached a rate at which careful 
planning of future supplies becomes vital, especially as 
the trend of demand is still upwards. This planning can, 
of course, only be done by a Government department 
acquainted with ail the relevant facts. Fortunately, almost 
the whole of the world’s output of diamonds js at the 
disposal of the United Nations. World production, which, 
according to the United States Bureau of Mines, reached 
9,570,400 metric carats in 1937, advanced to 14,140,200 
carats in 1940. A further substantial improvement took 
place last year. At present the Belgian Congo (the Beceka 
Mines) and British West Africa (the Consolidated African 
Selection Trust), quantitatively the world’s largest pro- 
ducing areas, are making determined efforts to establish 
production records in 1942 and 1943. As a result there is 
every prospect that, despite the idleness of the South 
African mines which produce mainly gem diamonds, world 
production will reach 20,000,000 carats by next year. 


Substitutes for Tin 


__On April 14th a new Ministry of Supply Order pro- 
hibiting the cutting of plain tinplate for the manufacture 
of packages and crown corks for civilian use will come into 
force. Amongst the products affected by the Order are 
pain, confectionery, coffee, syrup, dried milk and milk 
oods, tobacco, oils, polishes and many pharmaceutical and 
or articles. In announcing the new Order the Ministry 
Supply pointed out that lacquered steelplate will in 
— be used for the purposes concerned. Until last year 
e manufacture of tinplate absorbed roughly half the tin 
consumed in Great Britain and the United States. Although 
oo Order affects only a comparatively small part of the 
lush tinplate consumption—probably less than one-fifth 
—it Prepares the way for further measures designed to 
fconomise tin by the substitution of other materials. Last 
~ Germany was able to replace virtually the whole of its 
on consumption by lacquered steelplate. In a few 
oF soma uses for which lacquered steelplate proved an 
equate substitute—amongst these the conservation of 
stuffs containing acids is the most important—thin 


quminium plate was used instead of tinplate. As the 
that oa production of the United Nations outstripped 
they e Axis last year and will show a steep rise in 1942, 
in fe uld be in a position to follow the German example 
oe e of need. A new instruction has been issued this 
med under which milk bottle caps are in future to be 
duced from aluminium instead of tin. Actually it is most 
ely that the Allies will run short of tin for essential 

- Since December last the use of tin in Great 
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Britain and the United States for collapsible tubes and foil, 
which absorbed 5,000 tons last year, has been virtually 
eliminated. In addition, the use of tin in solder and bearing 
metals has substantially declined. If the use of tin in tinplate 
is also restricted, there is a fair chance that consumption 
in the two countries will be reduced to a level at which 
current needs can be met by supplies from Bolivia, Nigeria, 
the Belgian Congo, South Africa, Argentina and Cornwall. 


* * * 


Meat Prices and Ration 


Meat is allocated to retail butchers on a money basis, 
to cover the ration for their registered customers, with an 
extra allowance to compensate for wastage, and to provide 
for contingencies, such as rations for the Armed Forces 
on leave, travellers and emergency ration cards and new 
registrations. Adjustments are made for changes in the 
number of registrations. The Ministry of Food recently 
made an investigation into the rate of allocation of meat 
to butchers, which showed that the present scale of alloca- 
tion yielded a margin over the ration more than enough 
to cover contingencies comfortably, with the inevitable 
result that, if meat was not to be wasted, some customers 
were able to buy more than their ration. Indeed, this was 
a wise and even patriotic action, in spite of the Ministry 





Before From 
March 28th March 28th 
per lb. per Ib. 
Beef :— 
English longsides, lst quality ...... 9d. 98d. 
a i 2nd quality...... 7d. 7$d. 
Imported hinds, bone in........... 7d. 84d. 
Mutton :— 
Carcases, home killed, lst quality .. 1/0 1/03 
7s 2nd quality.. 64d. 63d. 
imMpOsbed « .6 sic susie esans 64d. 6éd. 
Pork :— 
Carcases, heads on, home killed .... 1/0 1/03 
»» smaported...... 1/0 1/0} 
off, home killed.... 1/03 1/14 
, imported. ..... 1/0 1/14 


of Food’s exhortations to the housewife, in their advertise- 
ment last November and at other times, never to accept 
more than their rations. The amount of meat the butcher 
can buy on his permit has now been reduced by the ex- 
pedient of a slight increase in wholesale prices, shown in 
the accompanying table. The effect of the price rise will 
also be to lower the butcher’s gross profit, which has been 
higher than was estimated. The full ration will continue 
to be available from the butchers’ allocations ; the choice 
of meat in any shop is likely to be more restricted and the 
most favoured customer may find herself with a smaller 
amount of meat than she has been receiving. The Ministry 
has been considering a reduction in the meat ration, but 
this has been postponed. Meanwhile, some economy will 
be secured as a result of the raising of the wholesale price. 





OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 


with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 


willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


LARGE INVESTMENTS IN NEW WAR LOANS 


STRENGTHENING OF VALUATION BASES : 


ASSETS £77,700,000. 


The seventy-eighth annual ordinary general meeting of the 
Refuge Assurance Company, Limited, was held on the 31st ultimo 
at the chief office of the Company, Oxford Street, Manchester. 

Mr, J. Wilcock Holgate (chairman of the company) presided. 

The secretary (Mr J. W. Moss), having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said : 

Gentlemen.—I am glad to-day to be in a position to give you a 
favourable report on the operations of the company during the 
past year. Despite all the problems with which we have had to 
cope, and the difficulties we have had to overcome, arising out 
of the disturbance to the ordinary life of the country created by 
the war, we have not only carried on our work but also increased 
the scope of our activities, I refer to this progress with particular 
emphasis because success in our work means also effective assistance 
to our country in one aspect of its war endeavour. We are urged 
to-day to refrain from unnecessary spending, and it is a character- 
istic feature of life assurance that money laid out by way of 
premiums is not money spent, but money saved. You will see 
from the balance sheet how large a proportion of our funds is 
invested in Government securities ; and our ability to do this is 
entirely the product of the united thrift and foresight of our 
policyholders, who may regard their life assurance premium 
payments as a direct compliance with the wishes of the Govern- 
ment in this connection. 

In securing this progress we have had to make many adjustments 
to meet the constantly changing conditions affecting our work, 
notably, of course, as regards our staff. At the present time the 
number of our employees serving in the Forces, or on whole time 
national service, is 2,462, and a large proportion of the agency 
work is now conducted by women, who are giving evidence, in 
the excellence of their work, of the adaptability and resource of 
their sex. In chief office where, as I remarked last year, the work 
is constantly under review with the object of eliminating all non- 
essential operations, increasing use is made of the services of 
married women, who now represent 12 per cent of the female 
staff. 


STAFFING DIFFICULTIES 


The position as a whole will become increasingly difficult as the 
call-up of both men and women proceeds, though we are hopeful 
that the authorities, with the co-operation of the Life Offices 
organisations, will continue to recognise the essential needs of the 
insurance industry in this respect. It is of course upon our trained 
staff that we rely for the training of the numerous recruits to the 
business, and for the carrying out of technical and administrative 
duties which cannot be handled by persons without long experience 
in the service. 

As you are aware the company, in addition to maintaining their 
pension rights, is making allowances to members of the staff 
called up into the Forces. We are happy to be in a position at 
the present time to provide this measure of financial assistance to 
the households affected: and I know you will share my earnest 
hopes for the continued well-being and safe return of those 
members of our staff of whose services we are temporarily deprived. 

I have, however, the sad task of recording the deaths of seventeen 
members of our staff on active service and through enemy action 
in this country, and I wish now to express to their relatives the 
sympathy of the company. There are also four members of the 


staff who are prisoners of war, and in their case I would say that’ 


we all hope for their safe and speedy return to their families and 
friends. Two are at present reported as missing, and here again 
we hope that news of them may be forthcoming. 


LIFE ASSURANCE IN THE WAR x 


During the year the circumstances affecting the progress of the 
business were not entirely, by pre-war standards, unfavourable. 


PROFITS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


INCOME EXCEEDS £13,400,000 


As regards interest and expenses, of course, the trend Of evens 
was definitely and generally adverse ; but our mortality experience 
for the year was favourable, and in addition to a Considerable 
increase of new business in the ordinary branch it was encouragi 
to observe the evident determination of our policyholders jn both 
branches to keep their policies on foot. It is in such days as 
these that the true value of the protection which life assurance 
affords is brought home to many who, under other Conditions, 
might be apt to regard it as merely desirable rather than Necessary, 
as it nearly always is; and it is, I think, due in part at Jey 
to this realisation that the rate of discontinuance in each branch, 
from whatever cause, is remarkably low. 

In both branches we make special provision to meet those pte- 
war policyholders who, through financial hardship due to the wa, 
are unable to continue the payment of their premiums; and 
although during the year comparatively little recourse was had t 
the assistance we are prepared to make in such cases, a numbe 
of instances occurred where the help we were able to render 
has proved most opportune. 

I may here mention that from the outbreak of war to the end a 
1941, the company has paid the sum of £342,993 in death claim 
under policies upon the lives of members of His Maijesty’s Forces 
and of civilians, due to enemy action. 


INTEREST 


Perhaps our major concern at the present time has relation w 
the rate of interest, where circumstances may be said to har 
simplified somewhat our investment problems by restricting » 
closely the possible fields for the investment of our funds, The 
yield it is possible to obtain on the majority of such securities 
as it is proper for a life asurance office to purchase is low in 
itself, and is rendered still lower through the operation of income- 
tax: and the effect is, of course, a continuance of the gradwl 
reduction in net yields which has been a feature of life assurance 
operations for some time. The effect of recent developments 
may perhaps bring to the front the original conception of life 
assurance as a means of providing financial protection to a man's 
dependants in the event of his premature death, the investment 
element assuming a lesser importance than it has been possible 
to attach to it, quite fortuitously, in the past. 


EXPENSE RATIOS 


As regards expenses, we have to face expenditure which, 
pre-war days, either was not required, or was on a lower seal 
major items being allowances to our called-up employees, war-time 
additions to the normal earnings of our staff, and the addition! 
cost of materials, taken in conjunction with such other extraordinaty 
expenditure as Civil Defence and Fire Protection expenses. Thes 
special war-time charges have naturally modified the steady ad 
unbroken reductions in expense ratios in both branches recorded 
over a number of years preceding 1941, but despite these additional 
burdens the expense ratio in the industrial branch increased bj 
enly .95, whilst that in the ordinary branch showed 4 sligh' 
reduction. 


MORTALITY 


Whilst in total the percentage of actual deaths to those ante 
pated by the mortality tables employed in the valuation remalae 
practically unaltered in the ordinary branch, the mortality in th 
industrial branch was more favourable than for many years 5 
taking the age groups separately both branches were alike # 
recording an increase in the percentage for the under 50 gO 
and a decrease for the over 50 section, A significant increase In ® 
branch was in respect of the age group 20-29, 4 result | 
might perhaps have been anticipated as the result of war condition 
but even more significant is the considerable reduction in 
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for ages over SO, a reduction experienced by both branches alike, 
while both record for this age group a lighter mortality than has 
been experienced for several years. 


RESULTS OF YEAR'S WORKING 


Turning now to the results of the year’s working you will see 
from the accounts before you that our total premium income 
increased by £268,008 to £10,934,622. Our total claims were 
£7)130,8445 which included £4,021,577 by way of maturities alone. 
The aggregate surplus in both branches amounted to £2,907,560, 
and the total assets now stand at £77,726,104, having increased 
by £35119,552 during the year. | 

In the industrial branch our premium income amounted to 
(6,275,383, showing an increase of £134,564 over that of the 
previous year. The net interest income was £1,245,853, and the 
life assurance fund increased by £1,770,140, after the transfer of 
£200,000 to the investments reserve fund, which now amounts 
to £2,650,000. The expense ratio was 32.58 as against 31.63 in 
respect of 1940. 

In the ordinary branch the number of new policies issued was 
35,385 as compared with 32,038 issued during the previous year. 
The new sums assured amounted to £6,192,115, a sum greater by 
27 per cent. than the corresponding figure for 1940. In this 
branch the premium income for the year was £4,659,239, a figure 
greater by £133,443 than that of the previous year, and the net 
interest amounted to £1,294,246. The expense ratio was 12.43 
as compared with 12.60 in 1940: and the life assurance fund now 
amounts to £40,076,401, in addition to which there is an invest- 
ments reserve fund of £2,250,000, 


VALUATIONS 


Twelve months ago I referred to the probability of a diminishing 
yield on our funds, and stated that it had been thought desirable 
to strengthen the basis of valuation in the ordinary branch to 
meet the aétered conditions. The industrial branch, as you are 
aware, was already on an interest basis of 2} per cent., and we 
have on this occasion strengthened our ordinafy branch valuation 
in order to put it upon a similar basis. 

In the industrial branch additional provision has been embodied 
to meet prospective adverse mortality due to the war, and the 
resulting surplus, which includes £148,094 brought forward from 
the previous year, is £924,112. As I have already stated, the 
sum of £200,000 has been transferred to the investments reserve 
fund, and it is proposed to allocate to shareholders £97,984, to 
carry forward £206,202, and to set aside £419,926 for allocation 
to policyholders. 

In the ordinary branch the Tiability brought out by the method 
adopted is not less than that which would have emerged from a 
het premium valuation using the A24-29 ultimate table of mortality 
with interest at 2$ per cent. The resulting surplus is £1,983,447, 
which includes £1,273,235 brought forward from the previous 
year, It is proposed to allocate to the shareholders £14,516, to set 
aside £130,647 for allocation to policyholders, and to carry forward 
the materially increased sum of £1,838,284 to meet any contin- 
gencies which may arise out of the present world situation or to 
be dealt with subsequently as the Board may determine. 


ALLOCATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


In the industrial branch, the amount set aside for policyholders 
is allocated by way of permanently increasing the sums assured 
by certain policies, and by making the payment of claims arising 
by death or survivance of endowment terms during the ensuing 
year on the basis of the latest and most favourable scale of benefits 
4 regards those policies which bave not been placed permanently 
upon this latest scale by this or previous allocations of surplus, 
logether with an addition of 2} per cent. in respect of policies, with 
certain exceptions, dated prior to January 1, 1937. 

Having regard to the continued uncertainty of the times, we 
Propose to continue the modified form of bonus distribution in 
the Ordinary branch adopted since the outbreak of war, The 
distribution to policyholders takes the form of a bonus on partici- 
pating policies which become claims by death or survivance 
Within the twelve months commencing March 20, 1942, at the 
rate of £1 per cent. on the sum assured in respect of each full 
year's premium due and paid in 1939, 1940, and 1941 respec- 
tively, It is Proposed also until further notice to allow an interim 

Us on policies becoming claims by death or survivance at the 


tate of £1 per cent. on the sum assured. 
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INVESTMENTS 


Turning to the balance sheets, I have already referred to the 
fact that the assets of the company aow amount to £77,726,104, 
showing an increase of £3,119,552. Again, as last year, perhaps 
the outstanding feature in this connection is the increase during 
the year in our holding of British Government securities. These 
securities now amount to £33,971,646, having increased during 
the year by £3,778,324 and represent 43.71 per cent. of our total 
assets and 54.28 per cent. of our Stock Exchange securities. You 
will be interested to know that of the above total the new War 
Loans held by the company at the end of last year amounted 
to £6,249,300, the amount invested in this respect during 1941 
being £3,550,500, 

The aggregate value of our Stock Exchange securities very 
materially appreciated during the year, and exceeded considerably 
the value at which they appear in the balance-sheets, the invest- 
ments reserve funds being retained intact. 

As regards the interest yields per cent on our assurance funds, 
in the industrial branch the gross yield has fallen from £4 11s. §d. 
to £4 8s. 3d., and the net yield from £4°3s. 4d. to £4 2s. 2d. In 
the ordinary branch the gross yield is £4 11s. 2d., against 
£4 13s. 1d. in 1940, and the corresponding net yield £3 6s. 9d., 
compared with £3 7s. 8d. In the circumstances I think you 
will agree that these decreases, though unavoidable, are at least 
well within the limits which might fairly have been anticipated. 

The geographical distribution of our investments differs little 
from that of the preceding year: the trend, however, has been in 
the same direction for a number of years, with the cumulative 
effect indicated by the following figures: 








1932 194I 

Per cent. 
Great Britain .......... 77.46 88.53 
Indian and Colonial 14.59 8.47 
Foreign 7.95 3.00 
100.00 100.00 








NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


Turning now to another branch of the company’s activities, | 
have to report that on behalf of the National Amalgamated 
Approved Society we administer the National Health Insurance 
of a membership of 766,000, an increase of 21,000 over the 
corresponding figure for 1940. During the year payments of 
benefit were made amounting to £636,887, including £70,792 in 
respect of maternity benefits. In addition, the further considerable 
sum of £35,378 was received by “Refuge” members by way of 
non-cash benefits. The number of new members of the Society 
obtained during the year by “ Refuge ” representatives was 65,492. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


In conclusion, let me once again acknowledge the services 
rendered by the company’s staff, both in the field.and at Chief 
Office, under the exacting conditions imposed by yet another year 
of war. Many have worked in circumstances of actual danger, and 
all have had to face and overcome difficulties not met with in 
times of peace; but our employees, men and women alike, have 
once again risen to the occasion, and played their parts in securing 
that the company they represent should continue to function in 
all parts of this Kingdom. I am also pleased to say that the 
relations between the company and the Refuge Field Staff Asso- 
ciation and the Chief Office Staff Council continue to be on a 
most friendly basis. 

Gentlemen, I have now much pleasure in moving the adoption of 
the annual report and accounts. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

Messrs Francis H. Thornton and J. Proctor Green were re- 
appointed directors. 

Messrs Walton Watts and Company were reappointed auditors 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 








| 


Every year many hundreds of Companies publish Reports of their Annual 
General Meetings in The Economist, thereby reaching thousands of investors 
in the quiet of their own homes. 

In time ‘of war the value of this practice is greatly enhanced because The 
Economist provides valuable information which is not otherwise available to 
investors, who therefore read it more carefully than ever. , 

Full particulars of the charges for inserting these reports may be obtained 
on application to The Reporting Manager, The Economist, Brettenham 
House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 
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The 76th annual general meeting of the Britannic Assurance 
Company, Limited, was held on Friday, the 27th ultimo, at the 
chief office, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham, Mr J. A. Jefferson, 
FIA, chairman and general manager, presiding. His statement to 
the stockholders was as follows :— 

The results disclosed in the report are highly satisfactory and 
reflect the greatest credit on the staff, particularly when one bears 
in mind that there are now over 1,600 members of the indoor 
and outdoor staffs serving in His Majesty’s Forces or engaged on 
other work of national importance. I would like to pay a special 
tribute to the lady agents who have come fresh into the business 
and who now number 1,572, nearly half our agency staff. They 
have done splendid work during the past year. 

In common with other life offices, we are still experiencing the 
adverse effects of war, including war claims, increased expenses, 
heavy taxation and low rates of interest on new investments, to 
which I directed your attention last year. The most serious adverse 
factor at the moment is, of course, the low rate of interest, as 
you will realise that practically all our available money is being 
invested with the Government, yielding us a rate of 3 per cent. 
gross, compared with 3 to 3} per cent. net assumed in calculating 
the premiums for the bulk of the business in force. The strong 
position we are in to-day is the result of the frugal and conservative 
policy which we have pursued for very many years. 


THE REVENUE ACCOUNTS 


The premium income of the life branches at £5,893,000 shows 
an increase of £365,000, which reflects the larger amount of money 
in circulation, particularly among the working classes. We claim 
that we are performing a most valuable function in attracting these 
sums to channels of thrift, enabling us to invest large sums in 
Government securities, helping to prevent inflation and at the same 
time promoting the prosperity of the policyholder. We also claim, 
and I believe justly, that a very large percentage of the money 
we collect by way of life assurance premiums would not be other- 
wise saved and would not therefore become available for invest- 
ment with the Government. While much emphasis has rightly 
been laid on the saving of money and its investment in Govern- 
ment securities, it might also be stressed that a further important 
purpose of this saving is to cut down personal spending and set 
free materials and labour for the war effort. In other words the 
advice “ Don’t spend a penny more than is strictly necessary ” is as 
much to the point as “Save all you can.” 

Lapses and surrenders have again fallen. Mortality, in spite of 
increased war claims, was more favourable in 1941 than in 1940; 
war claims in the life branches amounted to £104,644, making a 
total since the outbreak of war of £177,552. Large payments were 
made under maturing policies in 1941, although the total of 
£1,291,000 was less than in the previous year. 

The company provided for income-tax, national defence contri- 
bution and war damage contribution in 1941 no less than £463,000. 
The total income increased by £392,000 to £7,478,000, and as a 
result of the year’s operations the funds increased by £2,239,000 
and now amount to £37,479,000. © 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


The new business in 1941 increased by over £2,000,000 to 
£4,143,000, a result largely due to our scheme for enabling policy- 
holders to acquire 3 per cent. Savings Bonds by instalments spread 
over a period of 15 years by means of endowment assurance 
policies sharing in the profits of the company. Thousands of 
policyholders have embarked on a course of systematic saving 
which will help the war effort this year and next year, and will 
also help the country through the post-war period. 

The premium income rose by £176,000 to £1,598,000, while the 
funds increased by £729,000 to £13,421,000. Net interest rose by 
£4,000 to £444,000, which represents a yield of £3 9s. 2d. per cent. 
om the mean fund, compared with £3 11s. 3d. per cent. in 1940. 
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FINANCIAL POSITION STRENGTHENED 
£364,000 ALLOCATED TO POLICYHOLDERS 
MR J. A. JEFFERSON’S STATEMENT 
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Death claims at £238,000 were £29,000 less than in 1940, fy. 
penses rose from 10.76 per cent. of the premium income to 1237 
per cent., a result due almost entirely to the large increase in ney 
business. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


An outstanding milestone has been passed in regard to our funds, 
which now exceed twenty million pounds and show an incray 
during the year of 1,413,000. The premium income x 
£4,295,000 was £189,000 in excess of last year’s total. Premiyp 
collections were maintained at a higher level than ever befor 
and represented 19s. 114d. in the £1 of all premiums falling dy, 
The net rate of interest earned was £3 158. 5d. per cemt, 


which was 4s. 3d. per cent. below that of a jeg 
ago. Death claims amounted to £1,318,000, including 
£70,000 paid in bonuses, and represented a drop of £9300 


as compared with the previous year. The expense rate was 20,5 
per cent., an increase of .78 per cent. 


VALUATION OF ASSETS 


There is only one item on the assets side of the balance-shee 
to which I need draw your attention, and that is an increase of 
£2,220,000 in our holdings of British Government securities, whid 
now amount to over ten and a half million pounds, representing 
27 per cent. of our total assets. Since the last pre-war balance. 
sheet we have increased our holdings in this class of+security by 
over four million pounds. This is a contribution to the country’s 
war savings of which the company may be justly proud, and it is 
a policy which we are continuing as far as it lies within ow 
means. Last year we were able to certify that our assets wer 
fully of the value stated in the balance-sheet, and that the in 
vestment reserve funds were intact. There has been an appreciable 
rise in values during the year, making the position even mor 
satisfactory than on December 31, 1940. Nevertheless, we hare 
still continued to build up the investment reserve funds, whic 
now amount to £2,350,000. 


VALUATION OF LIABILITIBS 


The bases adopted in the valuation of the liabilities were vey 
stringent. The Britannic contracts in the ordinary and industnd 
branches were valued by the net premium method at 24 per cent 
interest, whereas last year ordinary branch without-profit contrac 
and annuities were valued at 3 per cent. The mortality table 
used were the same as those employed last year and are the lates 
available. Having provided for all foreseeable contingencies, th 
directors feel fully justified in making a distribution of surplus. 


ALLOCATION OF SURPLUS 


In the Britannic ordinary branch the surplus disclosed 8 
£425,599. After transferring £30,000 to the ordinary branch i 
vestment reserve fund, the directors have allocated £184,298 
provide a reversionary bonus on all with-profit policies in force 
December 31, 1941, at the rate of £1 per cent, on the sum assurté 
The surplus carried forward undivided to 1942 is £185,823. hh 
the Britannic industrial branch the surplus disclosed is £709/! 
Allocations have been made of £160,000 to policyholders, £1400 
to profit and loss account, £90,000 to staff pension fund an 
£70,000 to industrial branch investment reserve fund. The balan 
of surplus carried forward undivided to 1942 is £249,621. Th 
directors have been able to repeat the bonus scheme without 
fication for a further period of one year from April 1, 1942 Th 
allocations from the life branches for policyholders’ bonus 
amount to £364,416, while the surpluses carried forward un 
in these branches totalled £451,279. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


Despite ‘the restricted opportunities at the present time for . 
transaction of certain classes of business, the premium income 
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£201,000 shows an increase of over £30,000, which brings the 
income back to the 1939 level. The claims experience was again 
satisfactory, and after all necessary reserve adjustments had been 
made there was a net profit of £7,565. 


STAFF PENSION SCHEME 


The transfers to the staff pension fund this year again amount 
to £100,000. This scheme is non-contributory and we are count- 
ing service with HM Forces as pensionable service with the 
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company. The directors express their warm appreciation of the 
good work done during the year by all members of the indoor 
and outdoor staffs. Relations with all sections of the staff have 
continued to be excellent, and the directors will spare no pains 
to maintain this happy state of affairs. 

The resolution moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
was proposed by the chairman, seconded by Mr J. Murray Laing, 
and carried unanimously. Mr W. Roscoe, the retiring director, 
was unanimously re-elected. 


THE UNITED GLASS BOTTLE MANUFACTURERS 
LIMITED 


MAXIMUM CAPACITY OUTPUT 
DIVIDEND AND BONUS MAINTAINED 


SIR MAX J. BONN’S STATEMENT 


Your Directors feel they are meeting a general convenience by 
adhering to their recent practice of issuing the Chairman’s Speech 
together with the Annual Report and Accounts, 

The Annual General Meeting, to be held on the 16th instant, will, 
therefore, be to transact formal business only. 

The following is the statement by the Chairman, Sir Max 
J. Bonn: 

Considering the increasing difficulties under which both pro- 
duction and distribution are carried on, the results for the financial 
year ended December 31, 1941, will be regarded as _ highly 
satisfactory. They are entirely due to the fact that we have been 
working to maximum capacity. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


On the asset side of the balance-sheet it will be seen that the 
net additions during the year to land and buildings amount to 
£17,772. Plant and machinery (after writing off £98,437, which 
represents our normal rate of depreciation and special allocation 
for mould depreciation) stand at £533,595, as compared with last 
year, £558,450. Air raid precaution expenditure has been elim- 
inated by the transfer to land and buildings of items of a permanent 
nature amounting to £5,000, and the balance of £8,562 to profit 
and loss appropriation account. Stocks, stores, packages, etc., at 
£889,500 show an increase of £105,655. Debtors, including 
dividends from subsidiary companies (since received), at £720,136 
compare with £701,380. Cash at bankers and in hand at £205,999 
shows an increase of £35,048. 

You will observe that the item “Investment in British Govern- 
ment securities” remains unchanged. I should explain that invest- 
ments made subsequent to December 31, 1940, were allocated 
to various subsidiary companies, and the total holding at the end 
of the year under review was well over £350,000, With each 
successive year of the war the incidence of EPT, levied at 100 per 
cent, and without any increase’ in the allowances for depreciation, 
constitutes a progressive strain. The need for carrying heavy stocks 
of raw materials whenever they can be accumulated by way of 
replenishment, at rising prices, tends in the same direction. 

On the liability side of the account, sundry creditors, etc., at 
£905,223 show an increase of £146,224, due chiefly to increased 
Provision for excess profits tax and contingencies. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Trading profit at £359,049 is shown this year after provision 
for EPT and compares with a corresponding figure of £383,909 
in the previous year. Full provision has been made for amounts 
due from territories at present occupied by the enemy. In 
«cordance with the Finance Act, 1941, the directors’ fixed remuner- 
ation has been adjusted—the liability for income-tax in excess of 
58. 6d. in the £ being borne by the individual. It is only fair to my 
Colleagues if I say that, prior to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
pronouncement, the Board had already passed a resolution for an 
adjustment practically on these lines. 

The net profit for the year, including interest and dividends 

in the accounts, is £196,317 (against the previous year 
£236,345), to which is added the balance from last year, £64,368. 
After making appropriations to debenture redemption reserve, 
70,050, contingency reserve, £25,000, staff benevolent fund, 





£15,000, air raid precaution expenditure, £8,562, and war damage 
contribution, £14,080, there remains £177,993 available for distri- 
bution, The dividend for the year, less income-tax, on the Preference 
shares, £45,051, and an interim dividend, less income-tax, on the 
Ordinary shares, .£19,547, have been paid, and it is proposed 
to pay a final dividend on the Ordinary shares of 6 per cent., less 
income-tax, making 9} per cent. for the year (same as last year}, 
and a cash bonus of 2} per cent., less income-tax (same as last 
year), £47,473, leaving a balance of £65,922 to be carried forward. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The dividends from subsidiary companies consist mainly of 
the dividends received from British Bottles, Ltd., and Kork-N-Seal, 
Ltd. In the case of the latter company the rate of dividend is 
unchanged, though the incidence of taxation reduces the net 
amount received. In the case of British Bottles, Ltd., there has 
been a reduction in the dividend declared, though the actual results 
would have warranted the maintenance at the former rate. But 
you will readily appreciate that our northern factories are largely 
dependent on the activity of the distilling industry, more particularly 
on the export side. 


COSTS AND SELLING PRICES 


With the exception of some readjustment in the price of a few 
“low sellers” which have been unremunerative for many years 
past and have now been placed on a more economic price basis, 
there has been no general price increase throughout the year. This 
is no mean achievement in view of rising costs of every kind— 
the incidence of some of which will be more markedly felt in 1942. 
I cannot sufficiently emphasise the importance of the high volume 
of output and the velocity of the turnover which we have been 
enjoying; any substantial drop would quickly affect the good results 
of the last few years, 

Shareholders, as well as all members of the UGB organisation— 
whether in factories, warehouses or offices—will take pride in 
the fact that the glass container industry has been proving more 
and more a national asset and enjoying a greater measure of 
recognition by Government. It was a particular satisfaction to 
your Board to be able to respond to a suggestion by the Board of 
Trade and to help meet an acute shortage of essential glassware, 
which we had not hitherto produced. To this purpose an entire 
furnace has been reserved, and I feel we are doing a good job well. 


GREAT STRAIN ON ORGANISATION 


It is not possible for me to go into greater detail as to the 
manner in which the entire UGB organisation has responded te 
the heavy calls. Those who have temporarily left our service to 
join the armed forces, civil defence, etc., etc., are much missed, 
both for their own sake and the efficiency they represented. We 
should like to pay our tribute to the way newcomers have fallen 
into step and more particularly the splendid way in which: the 
“weaker sex” have taken on heavy tasks. 

In asking Mr Moorshead to convey our thanks and good wishes 
to all concerned we wish to take this opportunity of expressing to 
him and Mr Judd our appreciation of their untiring exertion and 
the results attained. 
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THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MR. R. W. COOPER’S STATEMENT 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the British Aluminium 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 31st ultimo, at Shrewsbury, 
Mr R. W. Cooper, MC (chairman of the company), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1941, the chairman presented the following 
statement : — 

The works of the company continued to be employed to the 
fullest possible extent during the year, and much additional plant 
came into production. 

Comparing the balance sheet figures with those of the previous 
year, the main differences are as follows :— 

The application of the mortgage debenture stock sinking fund 
for the year 1940 has further reduced the outstanding amount of 
the stock to £3,391,007, and has raised the debenture stock re- 
demption account to £108,993. To this falls to be added the 
sinking fund for 1941, amounting to £39,359, for which cash 
was deposited with the debenture stock trustees, and that sum 
was applied by them in redemption of stock on January rst of this 
year under the terms of the trust deed. 

Sundry creditors at £2,807,882 are increased by £807,339, mainly 
due to reserves for taxation in its various forms, the incidence of 
which bears heavily on all industrial concerns. 

The amounts owing to subsidiary companies have been reduced 
by £2,393, and stand at £65,081. 


&___ ¥ SUBSTANTIAL RESERVES 


We have added {£50,000 to the depreciation reserve account, 
raising it to £1,550,000, and, as has been pointed out on a previous 
occasion, the setting up of a debenture stock redemption account, 
and the annual increments thereto, may be regarded as an addi- 
tional contribution towards depreciation, adequate provision for 
which is increasingly necessary considering the exceptionally heavy 
duty which plant and machinery are called upon to perform. 

From the profits of the year we have allocated £100,000 to the 
reserve account, which now stands at £3,050,000, out of which 
sum £500,000 remains earmarked as a provision to cover fully our 
assets in the enemy-controlled territories of Norway and France. 

Capital expenditure during the year amounted to £175,003, 
whilst our investments, less reserves, in subsidiary companies have 
expanded by £163,858 to £6,349,374, and in allied companies by 
£201,234 to £1,484,890. 

Government and other securities at cost stand at £371,011, or 
an increase of £210,000, being the cost of additional Government 
stock purchased during the year. 

Debtors amount to £1,266,084, a decrease of £10,647, but stocks 
are up by £214,563 and stand at £959,772. 

Cash at £928,521 represents an increase of £27,869. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The total profit for the year amounts to £973,582, an increase 
of £61,371 over the previous year. Deducting directors’ fees, 
debenture stock service fund, the reserves for depreciation and 
general reserve already mentioned, and an increased allocation from 
£150,000 to £200,000 as a provision for income tax, the balance 
is £417,332. Dividend on the preference stock requires £90,000. 
We paid an interim dividend of 3 per cent. on the ordinary stock, 
and now recommend a final dividend of 7 per cent., making 10 per 
cent. for the year, requiring together £300,000. There remains 
a balance of £27,332, making the amount carried forward £222,127. 

An increasing number of our male staff and employees are 
serving with the armed Forces, and we are employing women 
wherever possible. The high pressure at which our remaining 
staff and employees are working demands the most strenuous 
efforts from all, and our sincere appreciation of the energy and 
perseverance which they are devoting to their vitally important 
tasks will undoubtedly be endorsed by the stockholders. Apart 
from their duties in factory or office, they are taking their part 
in the many extraneous activities which have to be undertaken 
by civilians in these times. 

The motion was seconded by Mr W.- Murray Morrison, 
MInstCE, MIEE (deputy-chairman and managing director), and 
unanimously adopted, and the payment, less income-tax, on 


April 1, 1942, of a final dividend of 7 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock (making, with the interim dividend already paid, 10 per cent. 
for the year) was approved. 
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ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT, 


The forty-second annual general meeting of Associated Electrica 
Industries, Limited, was held on the 31st ultimo, in London, 

Sir Felix J. C. Pole (the chairman) said that the profit for the 
year was £681,536 compared with £716,795 for the previons year, 
a decrease of 4.9 per cent. After charging £263,296 agains 
£261,283 for depreciation of plant, etc., the net profit was £418,240 
a decrease of £37,272. The depreciation provision just mentions 
was in respect of the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company 
only, Depreciation provided by all the companies in the Associate 
group totalled £573,428. To the net profit of £418,240 had to 
added £265,472, being the balance brought forward from t 
previous year, making a total profit available for distribution ¢ 
£683,712. They had again appropriated £100,000 to the dividenj 
equalisation reserve account, increasing it to £500,000. The objec: 
of the reserve was to keep dividends on an even basis, and j 
represented over 20 per cent. gross on their ordinary issued stock 

After providing for dividends on preference stock, £52,306, 
there remained £531,406, and the directors recommended , 
dividend on the ordinary stock of I0 per cent. per annum, es 
tax, leaving a balance to be carried forward of £285,314 compared 
with £265,472 brought in from the previous year. 

CALL FOR EFFICIENCY 

The knowledge and skill of the company’s technicians and 
manufacturing staffs had been in constant demand in maki 
improvements in designs and in accommodating factory ares 
and manufacturing programmes to secure the highest degree of 
workshop efficiency and the most speedy flow of output, Their 
desire—and it was the desire of everybody connected with th 
company—was to do their utmost to win the war speedily, and 
all ranks of their employees were rendering outstanding services, 
Once again he asked shareholders to join him in expressing their 
sincere thanks to their executive directors, officers and all ranks 
and grades of employees, who had rendered splendid servic 
Work had been well and cheerfully done, often in trying circum 
stances. He could not overstress their appreciation. 

It was interesting to recall that at a time when the Minister 
of Labour was urging all companies to establish works committe: 
the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company’s Works Committe 
was already 25 years old. That committee had performed mos 
useful service. The chairman was Mr Sam Ratcliffe, who wa 
also a member of their Long Service Association, and he wa 
particularly pleased that in the New Year Honours Mr. Ratclife 
had bad the distinction of being awarded the MBE by HM 
The King. 

In addition to the Works Committee, it had been the practic 
for many years for each department to hold efficiency meeting 
to which the Shop Stewards were invited. All those who attended 
took part in the discussions, and many useful suggestions wet 
made and much good work was done. 

The extension of the war into Far East zones had natunily 
affected their export turnover, and that curtailment they deplore 
for they placed great weight on their export turnover, which 
peace-time was a very material part of their business. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES EXPANDED 


The company’s research facilities had been expanded duns 
the year. The provision of new and _ substitute materials bi 
involved urgent and continuous enquiry and effort. Close co-opt 
ation was maintained with the various scientific departments ¢ 
the Government. 

The work of the Education Department had increased 
reason of the replacement of those called to the Fighting Serves 
and the substitute labour had required specialised and inten 
training. The management was very appreciative of the volunta 
work undertaken by those employees who had given unstinting! 
of their spare time to various ARP services. 

The company were making grants to the dependants of em 
ployees who were serving with the Forces, and there was a We 
Assistance Fund for organised distribution of comforts to i 
people who were on active service. Last, but by no means leas: 
he would tell shareholders that they had done much to encour 
and develop the National Savings Scheme, and they would ci 
tinue to do so. 

The report was adopted. 
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April 4, 1942 
BRITISH ROPES LIMITED 


MR. HERBERT_SMITH’S STATEMENT 

The annual general meeting was held, on the 31st ultimo, in 
London. : 

The following are extracts from the chairman’s statement circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 

The profit for the year after making a reserve for taxation, but 
before appropriations, is £251,608, as against £271,321. The small 
decrease may be explained by the heavier charge for excess profits 
tax in 1941, i.¢., at the rate of 100 per cent., as compared with 
only 60 per cent. for the first three months up to March 31, 1940, 
and also the provision for taxation on expenditure, which the 
Inland Revenue regard as disallowable for tax purposes, and 
variations in investment income, which is not subject to EPT, 
in our hands. 

A sum of £25,000 has been transferred to general reserve, 
bringing it up to £75,000. 

We recommend a final payment of 7} per cent. to the ordinary 
shareholders, which, with the interim already paid, makes a total 
of 12} per cent. for the year. After giving effect to the above 
recommendations, the carry-forward is increased from £181,525 
to £201,877. 

Stocks on hand are greater in the aggregate than a year ago, and, 
in particular, stocks of raw materials have been maintained at a 
high level. At this time, in view of the Far Eastern situation, we 
must face up to the sombre fact that for the moment one of our 
main sources of supply has been cut off, and be thankful that 
largely due to the efforts of the Hemp Control, our raw material 
stocks are as high as. they are. 

The reports from our subsidiary companies, both at home and 
abroad, continue to be most encouraging. Rand Ropes (Pty.) 
Limited has had another satisfactory year’s trading. The profit 
of our Canadian subsidiary has also been maintained, and both 
have proved of, particular assistance in executing export orders, 
which could not be sent from this country. 

Home trade has been well maintained, and our plants have 
been very fully engaged. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


MITCHELL COTTS AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The ordinary general meeting of Mitchell Cotts and Co., Limited, 
will be held on the 8th instant in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman 
(Mr Alexander Hamilton) circulated with the report and accounts: 
The trading profit amounts to £176,236, from which is deducted 
directors’ fees £870 and provision for income-tax £80,000, leaving 
a net profit for the year of £95,366. The directors have declared 
and paid the preference dividend for the year and a first interim 
ordinary dividend of 5 per cent., less tax, and a second interim 
ordinary dividend of 10 per cent., less tax. At the time the 
second interim ordinary dividend was paid the directors explained 
that this took the place of the usual final ordinary dividend and 
that it was not proposed to recommend any further distribution. 
Accordingly, the total ordinary dividend for the year is 15 per cent., 
less tax, against 13 per cent., less tax, for the previous year. £40,000 
has been transferred to general reserve, and £5,000 to staff provi- 
dent fund. 

The provision for taxation is again higher, this being due to a 
further increase in profits. | However, it is estimated that the 
present provision for taxation should be ample to cover your com- 
pany’s liabilities in this country, and, of course, our subsidiaries 
have made their own reserves, 

As regards the current year, any forecast can only be made with 
considerable reservations, but the present indications are that the 
accounts for the year to June 30, 1942, should disclose that the 
- has not been less favourable than 1940-41. I am again glad 
® record that relations with our numerous connections at home 
and overseas continue to be very cordial. 

I decided, after nearly 37 years of continuous work for this 
oan its predecessors, to relinquish at December 31, 1941, 
= coe directorship, but at the request of my colleagues, I 

the chairmanship. Mr Leonard Aldridge, who has 
aa member of the board and very closely associated with our 
88 since it became a public company, has been appointed 


Managing director. 
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CLYDE VALLEY ELECTRICAL POWER 
COMPANY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
MR R. ROBERTSON’S SPEECH 


Presiding at the annual general meeting of the Clyde Valley 
Electrical Power Company in Glasgow, on the 31st ultimo, Mr R. 
Robertson, LLD, the chairman, said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Before proceeding with the business of this meeting, I wish to 
refer to the great loss the company and the board have sustained 
by the death of Mr J. H. Maurice Clark. Mr Clark joined the 
board in 1932 and took a very keen interest in all the affairs of 
the company until, at the outbreak of war, he went into active 
service as Captain in the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, in which 
he was fully engaged up to the time of his death, His active 
participation in the work of the board was much appreciated by 
his colleagues. 

The further restrictions on the form of the report of the directors 
this year is due to new prohibitions imposed upon the company 
by Government. These restrictions also apply to anything I 
might otherwise have had to say to you on this occasion, 


SUPPLYING CHEAP POWER IN SUBURBAN AND RURAL AREAS 


Like other electrical power companies, this company has played 
an important part in the electrical development of the country, 
including the provision of supply over large areas of sparsely 
populated districts. When circumstances permit, a recital of the 
services it has afforded to the community will make impressive 
reading. Rural development and the supply of energy to industry 
commencing in new districts have, in the main, been the work 
of the companies, which renders them capable of taking an impor- 
tant part in post-war development. Their great experience both 
in suburban and in rural areas in affording large blocks of power 
on terms which enable their consumers to compete with industry 
in the densely populated areas will be of immense value in schemes 
concerned with the re-distribution of industry after the war. 

With regard to the resolution: declaring a dividend on the 
ordinary stock of the company, I think it right to say that, before 
deciding to recommend this dividend, the board have made provi- 
sion for war damage insurance, contingency fund and taxation. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


There have been no important changes in the personnel of our 
staff during the year but, as in the previous year, the majority 
of them have been working under difficult conditions. I again 
welcome this opportunity of expressing on behalf of the board 
our appreciation of their loyalty to the interests of the company. 

I now have pleasure in moving that provision be made for the 
dividend on the six per cent. cumulative first preference stock for 
six months to April 30, 1942, and that a final dividend of 5 per 
cent, on the ordinary stock be paid, which, together with the 
interim dividend of 3 per cent. paid in September, 1941, makes a 
total of 8 per cent. for the year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH EXPLORATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The following are extracts from the statement by the chairman, 
Mr F. A. Robinson, in place of his speech at the forthcoming 
ordinary general meeting to be held on the 8th instant. 

The results for the year 1941 may be considered satisfactory 
considering that we are now in the third year of the war. 

Our cash position has improved, net cash assets at December 31st 
amounting to £92,331 compared with £53,675 the previous year. 

The net profit for the year is practically the same, viz., £47,452 
as against £47,266. 

We have continued to reduce expenditure, total expenses having 
fallen by over £3,000, making a reduction of more than £8,000 
since 1938. The amount shown for taxation in the profit and loss 
account, viz., £8,767, arises as a result of the alteration in the 
method of presenting the revenue from dividends and interest. 

The sum of £7,573 is written off on account of depreciation of 
certain holdings, and after providing for the dividend recommended 
of 5 per cent. there is £21,146 to be carried forward. 

The total net valuation of our assets at December 31, 1941, 
amounts to £924,021 or a surplus of £174,021, showing a satisfac- 
tory ihcrease of £64,638 over 1940. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 10 days ended March 31, 1942, 
total ordinary revenue was £77,572,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of {173,999,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £267,190. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
£12,168,985, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,713,806,000 against £2,475,421,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Esti- April 1,'April 1,! 9days 10days 


Revenue mate, 


1940, 1941, | ended ended 
1941-42 to to Mar. | Mar. 
Mar. 31, Mar. 31,) 31, 31, 
1941 1942 | 1941 1942 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax | 756,000 523,949 769,657, 15,744 24,598 
Sur-tax 80,000 76,10% 74,937 3,060 2,870 
Estate, etc., | | 
Duties. 82,000, 80,777; 90,870 1,995 2,520 
Stamps . -| 14,000, 13,678) 14,133 910 500 
N.D.C 210,000 24,085 21,883 640 599 
E.P.T. . 72,103 247,160 4,110 6,150 
Other Inld. ‘Re v. 1,000 1,015 902 64 100 





1143000 791, 714 1219542 26, 523 37,337 


: ‘310, 700 304,939) 378,361 3, 581 17,061 
‘ 266, 660, 224,100) 325, 650 15,300 12,650 


Total Inld. Rev 


Customs 
Excise 


Total Customs & 











Excise. . S77, 360 529, 039 704, oll 18,881 99,711 
Motor Duties "39,000 38, — 38,422 171 269 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts) . 3,300 15,323) 13,668) 3,740 2,750 
Crown Lands 1,100, 1,100 950 50 40 
Receipts from | 

Sundry Loans| 2,600) 2,553) 5,234) ... 49 
Miscell. Receipts) 20,000, 31,132) 92,230 2,997. 7,416 
Total Ord. Rev. 11786360 1408867) 2074057 82, 362 71,572 
SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 100,646 86,417) 100, 582! 

Total 1887006 1495284 2174639 52 362 ‘11,572 

Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
Esti (£ thousands) 
Expenditure ate, April 1, April 1, 9days |l0days 
1941 42 1940, | 1941, | ended | ended 
to to | Mar. | Mar 
Mar. 31,/Mar.31,) 31, 31, 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 1942 
ORDINARY 

EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. of Cr. 

Nat. Debt ... 255,000) 212,957 257,207, 6,692 3,066 
Payments to N 

Ireland 9,200, 9,699 9,121 1,244 1,045 
Other Cons. Fnd 

Serv 7,800, 17,476, 17,728 296 84 

Cr. 
Total. . 272,000 230,132, 274,056, 5,152 4,195 


Supply Services. 4688185 3637113 4501638 144959 169804 


4960185 3867245 4775694 139808 173999 
17,043 
100,646 86,417, 100,582 


. 5060831 3970705 4876276 145322 173999 
After decossaine Exchequer balances by 


£136,434 to £2,434,454, the other operations 


for the week (no longer shown separately) 


Total Ord. Exp. 


Sinking Funds 
Se_r-BaLANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg 


5, 514 


raised the gross National Debt by 

£96,411,531 to about £14,073 millions, after 

deducting sinking fund allocations of 

£12,168,985. 

NET ISSUES (/ ements 
War Damage Act...... ok apenas 4 2,288 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 

P.O. & Telegraph Act ; fe seutseds 2,400 

Overseas Trade Guarantees .......... 34 
2,434 


MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged between Mar. 
28th and Mar. 3lst. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange.) 

United States. $ (4 -86#) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 
4-024-03}. Ganada. $ (4°86?) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
fers 4 Se Switzerland. Francs (25 224) 17-30-40. 

Krona (18-159) 16 -85~-95. ina. Peso 
ee 45) a: ae -17-13; mail transfers 16 -95j-17-15. 
Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; mail 

> seat . 


Escudos (110) 
$0 80 1k 80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04; mail transfers 
4-02-04}. 


Fixed Rates for ee. at Bank of England for 

Offices. Spain. ta (25 -22}) 40-50 (Official 
46 -55 (Voluntary Lae ag urkey. Piastres (110) 
italy. 71-25 lire. 


rate) ; 
520. 
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Finance 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 


Net | Net 

Increases Repayments 

Treasury Bills .... 102,685 | Nat. Saving Bonds 744 

Nat. Sav. Certs.... 37, 750 | 1% Treasury Bonds 50 

3% Def. Bonds ... 33, 726 | Ways and Means.. 42,015 

24% Nat. War. Bds Treasury Deposits . 181,000 
1946-48 ...... 128 | 
24% Nat. War Bas. 

MEE dee 000s 118,254 

3% Savings Bonds 
BD 6600 06 ss 142,804 | 
“ Other Debt ” 9,140 | 


Tax Reserve Certs. 40,505 


484,992 | 223,809 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 


Ways and 


Treasury Tre 
) Means Trea- 
Bills Adv a es sury Total 
Date ~ | Bank De- Float- 
Ten- | + Public gg | ae 
der | Tap Depts. Eng- by Debt 
Banks 
| land 
1941 
Mar. 31 2211 6 172°3| ... | 429-5; 2813-4 
Dec. 20 | 975-0 | Not avail lable 
31; 2547-0 186 -3 | 66-0 | 811-5! 3610-8 
1942 | 
Jan. 10 | 975-0 Not available 
» 17 | 970-0 a 
» 24| 960-0 - ~ 
» 31) 945-0 1584-0 191-0| 9-2 | 764-5) 3493-7 
Feb. 7 | 930-0 Not available 
» 14| 915-0 
» 21] 905-0 - - 
», 28} 905-0! 1612-7; 215-4 | 21-7 | 677-5| 3432-3 
Mar. 7 | 905-0 Not available | 
» 14} 905-0 s | 
» 21] 905-0 ” 
» wat 2620 -6 195-1 | 496 -5| 3312-2 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
- Per 
Amount Average Cent 
Date of of wee. (Aillotted 
Tender pee : od pow at 
Offered) “PP '*“ Allotted =™ynt Min. 
, Rate 
1941 i s. d. ; 
Mar. 28 | 65-0] 148-3] 65:°0| 20 2-46| 28 
1942 | 
Jan. 2 75-0 | 157-8 | 75-0) 20 1-85); 30 
> | 75-0 | 161-6! 70:0] 20 2-00] 27 
» 16 | 70-0} 143-2| 65-0] 20 1-85] 28 
> ae 65-0 | 142-9} 60-0| 20 1-78) 17 
» 30 | 60-0) 144-6; 60-0/ 19 11-91 20 
Feb. 6 | 60-0] 148 6 | 60-0 | 20 0-23| 21 
» 13 | 65-0! 139-9] 65-0| 20 0-20] 26 
» 20 75-0 153-7 75-0 | 20 0-52 | 31 
os = 75-0 | 142-6 75-0 | 20 0-18 35 
Mar. 6 75-0 | 139-4 | 75:0 } 20 0-31 38 
» 13 | 75-0] 128-0) 75-0| 20 0-34) 44 
_ 15.0 | 121-4 | 75-0| 20 063{ 50 
a ae 75-0 | 131-6 75°0' 191169) 60 
On March 27th applications at {99 15s per cent 


for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of following week were accepted 
as to about 60 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full, Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Monday were accepted 
in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered 
on April 3rd. For the week ending April 4th the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum 
amount of £20 millions. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date — Two Months 
d. 
March BB sccccccccvscoces 34 23% 
~ Oe Sus0es<¥asessces 23% 23% 
* ey Seaudiieyesuneas 234 234 
- Eh Si ssiebassekenss 234 234 


remained un- 


Market Rates.—The following rates 
changed between Mar. 28th and Mar. 3lst. 


Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978-8. India. Rupee (18d. per 
rupec) 174f-184d. Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-j. 
hina. National $ 2}-3§d. 

Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile 


Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


for which no rate 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 3} cent 
pm.-par. Ganada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Mar. 28th and Mar. 3lst :— 


Bank rate, 2% —— from 3% October 26, 1939 
Discount rates: Bank Bills, 60 days, 1A%; 3 months) 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGs§ 
(& thousands) 


Week 


A 

Ended | from Jan} to 

Mar. —. Mar. | ie 

29, | 2 | 29, . 

1941 19 1941 | 19 

Working days :— 6 | Rime . 
Birmingham. .... | 2,014 21038 | 29,114 | 34m 
Bradford........ 3,501 | 2,488 | 30,478 | a96y 
Bristol . ea | 1,906 2,580 | 24,628 | 2847 
BGS A0s taoidas 610 990 | 8,624] 109 
TE kn cankadne | 1,217 | 1,142 | 13,974 | gan 
Leicester a 931 883 | 11,220 | In 
Liverpool ....... 6,454 5,345 | 71,323 | 61y3 
Manchester...... | 11,643 | 11,931 | 153,794 | agra; 
Newcastle ; 1,178 1,543 | 17,422 21,3u 
Nottingham ..... | 466 442 6,342 | 6.413 
Sheffield 459 571 8,063 | 12.94 
Southampton 108 J 1,392} 11% 
12 Towns 30, 487 30,098 | 376,374 395,883 
Dublin* 5,557 | 6,788 | 74,196 86,716 

* Mar. 22, 1941, and Mar. 21, 1942, 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks } = _  o Mar. 
RESOURCES \ | 2 6, 
Gold certifs. on hand and} 1941 | 1942 1942 1%? 
due from Treasury ..... 20,102 20,514) 20,494) 20,43 
Total reserves ........... 20,454, 20,856) 20,846) 20,640 
Total cash reserves....... 341 328) 339 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. .... 2,184) 2,253) 2,249) 294 
Total bills and secs. ......} 2,193) 2,268] 2,264) 2.95 
Total resources .......... 23,527) 24,264 24,721) 24.26) © 
LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in circn........ 6,079, 8,597) 8,557) 8,54 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 6,010) 3, 270) 3, 160) 2,850 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 13,633, 12,968) 12,939) 12,52 
Govt. deposits .........0. 906 603; 589 43 
Total deposits .........-. 15,327 14,345) 14,345) 14,351 
Total liabilities .......... 23,527, 24,264) 24,721) 24,261 
ey See 91 -3% 90 -9%|90 -9% 191 0%, 
BANKS AND TREASURY | 
RESOURCES } | 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,359 22,709) 22,686) 22,64 
Treasury & bank currency. | 3,108) 3,271) 3,273) 3,2% 
LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation. .. 8,842 11,520) 11,474) 11,40 





Treasury cash and dep. . 3,136, 2,236) 2,236) 2,647 


PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 
Million crowns 


Feb. | Jan Feb. | Feb 
| 15, 23, e 15, 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 19% & 
Gold ‘ 1,459) 1, 513) 1,513) 1513 
Foreign ex: hange 766 785) 717, =™ 
Other cash iv0uaten Gee 846) 667) Sil 
Bills and securities : 3 es 840, 
Advances .... = 
Other assets . : | 8,125 12, is il, 885, 1 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation | 6,478 8,741 9,090 9,004 
Cash certificates... 1,317) 1,724 1,844 4 
Clearing deposits 2,084, 3,520 2.613) 2,8 


Other liabilities ....... 1,446! 2,119 1,593) 1,35 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2} 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) i 
| ” 


3% 5% 


Week N.S.C. | Defence | Savings | . 
ended Bonds Bonds | 1949-51 

wh. 16... cc0s0' | 5,003, 3,780,  9,182§) 18,26 
» i "| s'g16 | 3,700 | 11,362)| 9,54 
» 24.. | 6,385 | 4,119 | 11,294i\) 1308 
MS Ms cd's os | 6,804 | 4.772 | 28,694) 15,01 
» 10. | 7,169 | 8,630 | 19,872\\ 16,1 

— 9,649 | 6,890 | 18,597) 14M 
24.. 10,394 | 8,015 | 48,220) 220) sat 


.1497,621° 430, 152° 632615t|\'54 east sansa 


* 122 weeks. + 64 weeks 
§ Including series ‘‘A.”’ Includi 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury val 
Mar. 24th amounted to a total value of £46,253 “ 
Up to Mar. 3lst, principal of Savings Certificate 
the amount of {60,772,000 has been repaid. 


Totals to date... 


t 24 weeks. 
ig Series “A” & B. 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, la 
Treasury Bills: 2 ‘months, 1-14, % ; 3 months, if 
Day-to-day money, }- 14%. Short Loans, 


Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at call 


at notice 2%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 

















New York Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. ss 
on 25 26 27 28 

Cables :-— Cents , Cents Cents Cents 
London ..... | 4034 403} | 4035 | 40: i 
Montreal .... | 87-180 | 86 -875 | 87 -000 | 86° ge 
i ee 123-30 | 23-30 | 23° 30 | 23 30/8 pe 
B, Aires... .. | 23-70* | 23-70* | 23-70* | * 3 ¢ | 5 
ear: 5-14 | 5:14 | 5:14 


* Official rate 29-78. t =a Bi 
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L—AN ACC ‘OUNT OF THE TOTAL REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, in the undermentioned periods of the 
Year ending | March Sl, 1942, as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding Year. 
NGS ke enn - —_-— 
~~ me ! 
7 Quarter from January 1 to March 31, 1942, compared: | | Period from April 1, 1941, to March 31, 1942, compared 
with the corresponding Quarter of the preceding Year. | } with the eee Period of the ‘preceding Year. 
Bate sc ad ” laa aac entaes OI r * te ee : 
D. 1 to a | the Year | | | 
eS Q 1941-42 | Period ending | Period ending | i 
2 March 31, M: arc h 31, Increase. Decrease. } March 31, | March 31, | Increase. | Decrease. 
1%) | 1941. , 1942. | | 1941. 1942. | 
ee } 
“u * - — ania ii intnanisacemitiitast ichenidaenmapheiil on gait uss cineca angen win 
—_—_—— | | 
28.87 Orpiwary Revenve. } 
' } 
) Revenwo— | | 
mc sant eT ET....--- sa 336,870,000 | 442,752,000 | 105,882,000 | | 756,000,000 | 523,949,000 | 769,657,000 | 245,708,000 | 
LN Gur Ta ...0-ee cece secs eeeees ‘ 52,839,000 51,200,000 1,639,000 } 80,000,000 76,107,000 74,937,000 1,170,000 
61,343 Estate, &c., Duties . sowed 22,677,000 25,146,000 | 2,469,000 | — 82,000,000 80,777,000 90,870,000 10, 093, 000 | -- 
161,213 Stamps ....--- eee cee e nett eeee 3,300,000 4,240,000 940,000 14,000,000 13,678,000 14,133,000 455,000 - 
21,3 National Defence Contribution eae 7,850,000 6,549,000 1,301,000 |1.519 090,000 | 24:085,000 | 21,883,000 2,202,000 
6,473 Excess Profits Tax ...-....-+++e00s 28,320,000 67,589,000 39,269,000 | | ’ ‘ | 72,103,000 247,160,000 175,057,000 
12,242 Other Inland Revenue Duties....... | 667,000 625,000 42,000 | 1,000,000 1,015,000 I 902,000 | | 113,000 
7 ' 1 9 re o r . — a oe aps - — _ 7 —" — ws cre 
ne Total Inland Revenuc.... 452, 523, 000 | 598,101,000 | 148,560,000 | 2,982,000 1, 145, 000, 000 791, 714,¢ 000 | 1,219,542,000 | "431, 313, 000 | 3,485,000 
883 1 ” es 2 ¥ . a ; re 
— | | 
86,716 “ystoms Excise | | ‘i 
= Gtons ee 78,419,000 | 107,098,000 28,679,000 | | 310,700,000 304,939,000 | 378,361,000 73,422,000 | 
Excise. . } 81,114,000 83,250,000 2,136,000 | | 266,660,000 | 224,100,000 525,650,000 101,550,000 | 
| wertagoe ‘ P _ } z t t ae oe - 
Total Customs and Excise. 159,533,000 | 190,548,000 30, 815, 000 | 577,360,000 | 529,039,000 | 704, 011, 000 | 174, 972, 000° | 
Motor Vehicle Duties . . . a 24,858,000 | 25,592,000 134,000 } 39,000,000 | 38,006,000 38, 422,000 416,000 
Post Office (Net Receipt) ° | 8,473,000 | 4,268,000 4,205,000 | 5,300,000 15,323,000 13,668,000 1,655,000 
EI scascecocecssesreoves 260,000 | 240,000 | : 20,000 1:100,000 | — 1,100,000 950,000 150,000 
| Receipts from Sundry Loans 1,582,871 2,275,820 | 692,949 | | 2,600,000 | 2,553,125 | 5,233,978 2,680,853 
Migoellancous Receipts. . . 9,219,090 31,664,934 | 22,445,844 | 20,000,000 31,131,972 92,230,332 | 61,098,360 | — 8 
L 7 ia | | | oe i “emer 
7 Total Ordinary Revenue 656,448, 961 | 852,489,754 | 203,247,793 7,207,000 11,786 360,000 | 1,408,867,097 | 2,074,057,310 | 670,480,213 | 5,290,000 
l ine “ oe \ I S| 
sa | | £196,040.793 | £665,190,213 
<= Spur-BALANCING REVENUE. Net Increase. Net Increase. 
| ' | } 
9) 2.94 B Revenue required to meet expenditure | | } | | | 
4) 92.050 oa Post Office and Broadcasting... | 20,317,000 | 23,682,000 3,365,000 | 100,646,000 | 86,417,000 | 100,582,000 | 14,165,000 | 
1} 24,261 F | } . “ : 
Total.... ee . 676,765,961 | 876,171,754 | 206,612,793 | 7,207,000 | 1,887,006,000 | 1,495,284,097 | 2,174, 639, 310 | 684,645,213 | 5,290,000 
1} 8,545 Qe mt t i J ed 
0} 2,850 | | £199,405,793 i | £679,355,213 
9! 12,577 { Net Increase. } Net Increase. 
9) | 7 to as wah ie ca 
5) 14,35) eas 7 - ee ~ ea a a ees > 
1) 24,261 
0/91 0%, 
Il.—-AN ACCOUNT showing the RECEIPTS into and ISSUES out of the EXCHEQUER in the Year ending 
6} 29,64 ® March sh 1942, « as compared with the pre ceding Year. 
3} 32% —_———----- - a = - -- —_——_______—_— —_——— — . wanneite 
| | ! 
4} 11,468 : Estimate for | Year ending | Year ending Estimate for | Year ending | Year ending 
6} 2,641 RECEIPTS the Year | Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, ISSUES the Year Mar. 31, Mar. 31, 
1941-42 1941. 1942. | 1941-42. 1941. 1942. 
' } 
K prcreaperaas | —— = 9 
| Feb Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Account I 1,786,360,000 | 1,408,867,097 | 2,074,057,310 Orpinary EXPENDITURE. | . | | ; 
| i | Interest and Management of National | } 
ion | | | Farrer nT ee | 255,000,000 | 212,957,173 | 257,207,388 
3 1s f sdlf-Balancing Revenue, as shown in | | ! Payments to N. Ireland Exc hequer..... | 9,200,000 9,699,255 9,121,244 
| 7m Account I... 100,646,000 | 86,417,000 | 100,582,000 Other Consolidated Fund Services . | 7,800,000 7,476,242 | 7,727,723 
1s Total Revenue _ |1,495,284,097 |2,174,639,310 Total .... | 272,000,000 | 230,132,670 | 274,056,355 
/ aw | Total Supply Services (excluding | 
| #49 | Post Office and Broadcasting) 4,688,185,000 | 3,637,113,000 | 4,501,638,000 
0 4,00 Keogipts under Section 1 (4) of the Defence Loans Act, | F 
4| LM 1937 . 20,540,007 20,540,007 Total Ordinary Expenditure... | 4 1960, 185, 000 | 3, 867, ,245, 670° | 4,775,694.355 
3 am Receipts under Sec tion 4 (4) (b) of the Overse: is Trade | j |__| 
| Guarantees Act, 1939............... ; 141,911 | 238,124 | } 
5 Lb Temporary Advances Repaid | | Sinking Funds | — 17,042, mall | - 
Bullion .. . | 170,000 | 50,000 ——_— — 
Money Raised by Creation of Debt— | | Total (excluding Self - Balancing 
24" (a) For Capital Expenditure Issues | | Expenditure)....... | 4,960, 185, 000 3 884, 288, 497 | 4,775, 6%, 355 
3 , Under the —_ Office and Telegraph | | — f — 
(Money) Act, 1939 oie 11,900,000 | 9,800,000 Se_r-BALANCING EXPENDITURE. | | 
Under the Hondas Act, 1914 40,000 | 8,000 Post Office Vote and Vote for Broad- | 
7 (6) For other Issues (Net) : ‘san . |2,479,914,142 | 2,686,753,143 casting. . cnwehdes | 100, 646, 000 | 86,417,000 | 100,582,000 
Wa § Receipts under the War Dainage Act, 1941* | 20,012,000 - ———— -| 
Bonds Total Expenditure heasalewmnc’ | 3,970,705,497 he 876,276,355 
I 
ata Interest Outside the Permanent Debt Charge— \ 
18, ; | Issues under Section 1 (5) (b) 6f the Defence Loans | 
pee NS PI concen es pao cacuen a 20,540,007 | 20,540,007 
rt Issues under Section 4 (5) (a) of the Overseas Trade } 
ae Guarantees Act, J939.............. 141,911 238,124 
16, "i | Temporary Advances 
“a aie a chtehnieaeidkd iiisgistaess’ 220,000 | 
48,918 | Issues to Meet C apital E xpenditure 
gon | | Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) | 
4 55I14 Repayments, dc. Act, 1939... eee sexe t 11,900,000 | 9,800,000 
O respect of Issues under Section 4 of the Overseas | } Under the Housing “AC t, 1914 | 34,000 8,000 
& B" Trade Guarantees Act, 1939 | 3,210,445 | 349,489 
y up © respect of Issues under Land Settlement | ” - | 
235,58 (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 192] 167,772 174,412 | 
ates te Tespect of Issues under Section 26 of the | | Sinking Funds . ace dates sek } 12,168,985 
in Tithe Act, 1936 , 2,266,945 | 2,246,971 Issues under Section 1 (1) of the North Atlantic | 
— Tespect of Issues under Sec tion 1 (3) « of the North | Shipping Act, 1934 emaitd d 4 102,180 | 
4-it Auantic Shipping Act, 1934. | -- | 7,950,000 Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936... | 1,900,Q00 | 1,830,000 
t; : | @| Issues under Section 1 of the Anglo-Turkish (Arma- | | 
* , | | ments Credit) Agreement Act, 1938... } 1,840,612 | 922,546 
all i | Issues under Section 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade { 
wer j ——_—" Ferre a 5,940,666 | 1,169,500 
| Old Sinking Fund, 1907-08— | | 
ES Issues under Section 9 of the Finance Act, 1908. . 78,553 | 
4,013,635,319 | 4,922,761,456 | March 31, | March 31, |4,013,403,426 4,922, 953,517 
1940. 1941. | 1941. | 1942. | 
wa Balances ia Exchequer on | Balances in | 
¥ B April 1 | f f Exchequer— f f£ 
ank-of E li | 2,053,823 | 2,086,479 | Bank of England . 2,086,479 | 2,009,263 
“Casts of Ireland 360,799 | 540,036 2,394,622 2,626,515 Bank of Ireland .. | 540, 036 { 425,191 2,626,515 | 2,434,454 
) ie | 4,016,029, 941 4,925,387,971 £| 4,016,029,941 | 4,925, 387,971 
fe A a. ok Oe aa ee Rae . 4 ; ay “D." % 
at * In addition to sums paietieel to Miessfensoes Revenue corresponding to amounts 5 paid out of the Vote of Credit to meet expenditure under the Act. 


Treasury, March 31, 1942. 




















































































THE ECONOMIST 
COMPANY RESULTS (March 18 to March 31, 1942) _ 
















































































| A iatior Deneiliipmah 
. | Total baa = a Axefiekis 1 i eee Year 
ear precia-, t ‘or | pa —— 
Company | Ended | Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb.| Distribu- | pie | ora To F PE Bee ae 
i } Interest | tion = - | Rate sotalol os | otal On, 
} i | Div. | Div. Reserves Carry Profit | 
Feed |_ Forward } Dr. 
] | | | I ae 
Trusts | | £ £ £ £ f % f £ £ 
Caledonian Trust.......... inn keen Jan. 31 100,695 so 30,062 69,943 || 14,376 13,529 6 2,157 as 108,938 1 
City Property Investment.......... | Jan. 31 19,425 | ne 6,513 | 12,171 || 3,410 1,950 74 863 | + 290 20,406 
Fourth Conversion Investment... .. z Jan. 31 50,162 ai 25,774 | 31,829 | re 19,688 4 she + 6,086 49,536 W 
General & Commercial Investment... | Feb. 28 26,802 13,463 37,876 I 7,935 5,598 | 3 | one — 70 |} 31,333 5 
Scottish Western Investment ....... Jan. 31 120,859 | } 42,582 95,741 || 14,376 24,805 ll 3,401 eee 130,414 3 
Second Conversion Investment... ... Jan. 31 17,420 | 9,000 12,478 i ae 6,337; 4 } Sai | + 2,663 | 17,626 
Second Edinbritgh & Dundee ....... Jan. 31 64,298 16,008 | 29,279 | 10,131 3,377 | 23 | 5,000 - 2,500 | 63,727 $ 
Tyneside Investment .............. Jan. 31 11,252 | | 5,264 10,379 | 3,851 ca a 500 | + 913 11,409 
Other Companies | | 
Alliance & Dublin Gas ............. Dec. 31%} 162,815 | 60,697 67,900 |} ane 44,186 | 5 |Dr. 2,016 | + 18,527 148,506 ‘ 
Angus (George) & Co. ............. | Dec. 31 42,065 sa | 53,969 || 4,800 26,875 1H) es + 2,142 42,313 ’ —_— 
ER Te OE, gnc vccnsecdeocses } June 30 55,465 | 6,417 | 8,374 15,938 ea 7,656 | 14-58 = + 718 | 61,518 14,073 wd 
Associated Electrical Industries... .. Dec. 31 681,536 | 263,296 | 418,240 { 683,712 || 52,396 246,092 10 | 100,000 | + 19,842 || 716,795 455,512 | Vo 
Automatic Telephone; &c. ......... | Dec. 31 | 261,548 | 49,288 | 123,336] 290,758 || 14,000] 130,547| 124] ... 21,211 |} 238,052} 144,667 | iy 
DP. «ccreeeccerececs osos 1 ee, 117,617 eve 21,267 32,880 || 4,434 12,403 15 | 5,000 | — 570 | 89,679 34,644) 
Baker (John) & Bessemer .......... Dec. 31 81,731 see | 20,686 40,730 7,820 12,398 10 | eee i + 468 78,712 30,914} 19 
Baldwins Limited ............ ---. | Dec. 3] 341,645 | 150,000 185,805 230,321 | 51,312 | 124,737 10 eee | + 9,756 } 360,411 204,548 | yp 
Barker (John) & Co. : +sseee+ | Jam. 31 | 1,433,699 | 30,207 193,748 399,071 46,175 110,633 10 | 35,000 | + 1,940 || 1,398,673 186,897 | 
Bath & Portland Stones ; --+- | Dec. 31 46,826 | on | 19,663 | 62,966 one | 20,000 8 | a | 337 38,413 16,622} 7 S 
Bernard (Thomas & James) . | Jan. 31 15,154 | - =6|)~— 5,154] 925,127 |} = 4,375 7,500 | 10t | 3,000} + 279 18,357 18,357 | My 
Blantyre & East Africa ............ | Sept. 30 61,727 9,978 14,010 23,316 || 459 12,000 10 | oes | + 1,551 45,582 15,582 | 9 
Blythe Colour Works.......... --. | Dec. 3} 28,280 | set 15,781 | 21,802 | 6,000 3,750 5 5,000 | + 1,031 |) 18,679 8,988 | 5 
Bovril Limited ve veseceseces -o- | Dec. $i 299,215 | 19,879 275,628 359,437 || 78,750 165,000 |7} & 9) 30,000 | + 1,878 |) 282,145 263,860 Has 
Bradford Dyers’ Association. . . | Dec. 31 240,024 166,826 167,500 || 159,3274 La ses + 7,499 |} 373,857 | 269,186 | Ny F 
British Aluminium ................ Dec. 31 973,582 50, 000 | 517,332 | 712,128 90,000 300,000 10 } 100,000 | + 27,332 \ 912,211 508,156 | 19 
British Automatic Co. ......... . | Dec. 31 89,874 32,898 4,125 | 12,041 || es 8,000; 4 | me | 3,875 92,508 14,166} 6 
British Home Stores eeeeee -~- ose. 176,575 22,096 | 39,368 | 54,370 || 15,050 16,875 | 25 | 5,000 | + 2,443 | 179,063 63,765 | 95 
British Insulated Cables... . -o- | Dec. 3 810,385 | 247,324 | 547,348 | 1,036,047 || 57,500 | 400,000 | 20 | 100,000 } — 10,152 786,232 558,277} 2 C 
British Ropes oe | Dec. 31 517,185 | 112,859 236,608 | 418,133 | 81,726 | 109,530 124 25,000 | 4- 20,352 \ 549,336 251,321 
Brown Brothers Limited . soon 1 ee Oe 98,252 | eb | 91,245 | 183,994 || 8,437 34,050 12} | 50,000 | 1,242 || 114,260 107,361 it 
Buttons Limited eee Dec. 31 46,418 | . 14,533 42,303 3,167 8,803 10 | 5,000 2,437 | 45,879 19,095 rT) 
Cammell Laird & Co. ........ ee Dec. 31 | 248,981 | 186,548 | 291,361 | oe 88,750 | 10 | 100,000 | 2,202 || 266,115} 24} = 10 BUDC 
Cargo Fleet Iron Co. ......-. Sept. 30} 170,743 | 65,000 | 501} 97,771 ‘ me Pee Sec: + 501 |} 118,415 Nil 
Copasts ake, Crampton & Oe. 5: . | Dec. 31 97,835 | 1,611 12,699 19,258 a 12,500 | 5 | ai | 4 199 |} 91,310 18, = 5 
Cemiown CABG. ..0..ccces. | Dec. 31 48,700 | xe 12,499 | 35,990 : 14,390 | 2 | a | 1891 i 45,928 14,622; 3 NOTI 
Courage & Co. .........-+- ‘cons ae Mee. 245,872 | 346,703 50,000 | 175,000] 14 20,425 | + 447 |] 403,035] 251,840] 1 
Devas, Routledge & Co. ........... | Dec. 31 14,722 | 1,252 10,470 27,594 || bak } 7,000 | 5 | ai i; + 3,470 | 13,547 11,443! § As 
Eastérn Chemical Co. peeessesnse | Mar. 31 34,754 6,230 20,566 |Dr. 17,306 || ~ enue Baca, ose | + 20,566 || 20,805 11,486 | Nil O! 
Elephant Trading (S. Africa) ... ; June 30 157,845 | - | 80,214 | 143,108 16,500 50,400 | 14 10,000 | + 3,314 |} 104,001 74,218 | 12 
Firth (Thos.) & Brown (John) | Dec. 31 | 534,817 | 175,000 | 211,736 | 353,189 42,000 | 155,000 | 10+ .. | + 14,736 || 619,647 | 390,823} da Ay 
Ford (J. J.) & Sons......... | Dec. 31 2,527 | Dr. 10,534 \Dr. 10,449 me | - Dr. 5,500 | Dr. 5,034 \\Dr. 12,072 |Dr. 18,958 | Nil ni 
Gallaher Limited 2 . 1 ec. 921,726 , 318,022 | 508,380 32,500 | 234,789 | 274 50,000 | + 733 || 988,937 368,699 | 27} N 
Gorringe (Frederick Jan. 31 | 21,802 | 15,081 | 32,972 10,000 5,000 | 24 , + 81 i 10,342 1,442 | Nil 
Grainger & Smith Dec. 31 74,757 | 2.548 18,865 | 26,769 8,603 | 6,904 | 3 3.000 + 358 79,562 15,564 3 ( 
Grassmoor Co. Dec. 31] 79,751} 21,000] 25,351] 67,392 2,400 12,376 | 74 8,000 | + 2,575 || _ 78,564 26,164 tt a 
Grevhouné Racing Trust . | Dec. 31 | 212,258 | | 110,489 234,994 92,000 | - Sg 30,000 11,511 || 140,634 74,989 | N Ex 
Guest Keen Baldwins, &c... .. ~~ oe & 676,950 | 400,000 | 124,568 | 218,723 39,053 91,875 5 6,360 || 602,502} 52,098} Ni 
Hadfields Limited . . | Dec. 31 | 259,457 | ; | 198,904 | 787,071 6,750 | 121,299 224 | : + 70,855 297,496 259,621 | 2 
Harding, Tilton & Hartley ......... | Dec. 31 | 58,948 | 7,407 | 21,039} 22,268 1,346 | 15,000} 40 | 4,500} + 193|/, 70,391) 29471 © B AMB] 
Harrods Limited . | Jan. 31 | 2,029,877 | 84,432 |) 415,121 617,028 300,000 | 110,760 | 5 | 4,361 || @,951,760 405,609; 4 7 
Hugon & Co. : .° . | Dec. 31 73,961 15,000 | 53,320 | 89,749 oie | 43,083 | 15 10,000 | 237 |} 96,945 76,844) 15 M 
International Combustion — Sept.30 | 201,769 | aan | 122,769 144,145 9,000 105,510 | 30 } oe | + 8,259 203,135 123,677) St 
International Lighting Dec. 31 | 1,238 | : 2,083 1,104 na | 2 : | 41 || 924 685| 3 
International Paint . é Dec. 31 | 428,175 | 5,875 160,086 12,000 | 106,900 20 | 20,000 428 || 398,091 136,145 | 2 SI 
Inveresk Paper Co......... } Dec. 31 204,589 | | 129,638 73,541 eos ai ee ; | + 535 || 236,930} 103,914] 6 
Lamson Paragon Supply ..... | Jan. 31 94.128 , i 150,319 36,000 | 50,020 | 10 | 1,508 | 93,280 | 86,680 | 0 THE 
Lancashire Steel Corporation ..... Dec. 31 | 1,246,796 175,000 | ,265 286,068 56,956 | 121,179 | 7 25,000 130 || 1,216,274 269,018; 7 
Lancashire United Transport Dec. 31 | 279,954 26,000 | 47,980 47,980 16,500 | 27,621 } 10 3,859 | new || 169,708 53,959 | 10 T 
Law Land ( Dec. 31 | 261,655 | 20,036 | 33,995 || 15,750 14,000 4 | 9,714 || 271,395 28,879) 4 
Lewis’s Investment Trust .. Feb. 28 438,463 } 217,283} 271,031 114,580 | 92,531 | 15 | 10,000 | + 172 436,890 252,670 | Ih Py 
Lioyd (Richard) & Co. . | Dec. 31 155,732 | 12,382 | 14,999 | 1,089 | 7,500 | 20 ; | 3,793 |} 67,475 15,125| ® EB 
Mallandain (Albert E.)... Dec. 31} 28,980] 1,054] 16,020 27,273 .. | 16,000] ‘8 | | + 20 || 39.010 | 20,977 | 10 
Mappin & Webb . . Dec. 31 | 179,000 | 45,331 97,979 22,687 | 12,907; 8 | | + 9,737 135,411 44,409 | 8 
Meux’s Brewery Co. ? Dec. 31 | 268,886 | 23,261 | 77,793 | 308,875 13,682 | 36,321} 7 | 130,000 | - 102, 210|| 226,793} 63,140] § re 
Napier (D.) & Son ‘ | Sept. 30 271,541 | 115,006 45,035 25,678 19,357 ! 20,475 7h | | 5,203 199,882 | 90,005 i 
National Gas Engine Dec. 31 63,951 eee 49,402 | 76,35 12,000 | 30,000 5 10,000 2,598 64,548 49,048) 5 
Octagon Brewery . | Dec. 31 | 23,146 | se 2,236 | 28,147 || —_ 2,000 | 9,450} 134 | 3,000 2,214 22,979 | 12,911) 1h 
Owen Owen Limited .. | Jan. 31 102,352 | 8,356 14,901 | 23,367 13,000 | 1,502; 5 t 399 88,003 14,890; 5 
Property & Reversionary Investment | Dec. 31 | 45,144 ‘ 3,444 13,303 | ss . 4,000 | 556 54,368 | 3,021 | Ni 
Radiation Limited Fs Dec. 31] 130,432 | 130,432 | 273,216 || 32,626 | 67,876] 6 | 25,000!/ + 4,930 |} 117,969] 117,969) 6 
Roberts (J. R.) Stores | Feb. 14 | 21,815 | 922 14,465 22,244 1,000 | 9,687 | 123 | 2,500 | 1.278 |i 19,401 13,167; 14 
Rowntree & Ce yee | Dec. 31 | 320,111 | | 225,004} 372,418 169,800 | 42,500 | BAT! | 12,704 || 374,729 235,130 | 10 
Ruberoid C< ieee en -. | Dec. 31] 59,521 .. | 52,224] 68,156 15,653 | 24,000}; 8 | 10,000] + 2,571 49,971 | 44,806) § 
Sackville Estates Dec. 31] 21,899 2,500 | 3,963} 17,570 | a 3,750 | 243 | 4 213 || 26,927 7,279 | 3 
Singapore Traction Co. . | Sept. 30 | 128,658 | 25,000 | 2,727 | 7,197 8,466 | 2,075 | 25 | 7,814 107,973 42,176 i 
Smith & Nephew Associated Cos. | Dec. 31} 104,843 a | 47.419 f 112,692 1,875 | 46,875 | 183 | 1,331 || 103,631 57,521 H 
Smithfield Anima! Products | Dec. 31 15,876 1,576 | 11,601] 25,530 .. | ° 10,854) 16 | 7,500] — 6,753 |} 18,109] 14,371} a . 
South Durham Steel &c. . Sept. 30 281,134 | 100,000 57,905 | 180,622 18,000 | 39,757 | 8 & 2 ti 148 |} 188,576 39,321 64 U 
Spratt’s Patent Dec. 31 83,214 5.000 | 67,713 101,174 11,500 | 56,250 12} | 37 84,660 | 74,160 | 1a 
Swan & Edgar... | Jan. 31] 61,030] 10,408 38 536 123,784 = 37,500} 3 | 7 1,036 |} 61,035 37,783) 3 war. I 
Switzer & Co. ... . Jan. 31 ¥2,123 } aa } 8,623 | 18,045 1,500 | 6,000 6 1,000 | + 123 || 11,259 | 7,759} § d 
Tarmac Limited .«| Dec. 31 | 301.167 | 45,207 | 80,961 | 120,064 11,000 | 49,394; 10 | 20,000 | 567 || 152,934 | 63,488 s nee 
iiese titel | Dec. 31} 42.206 42,206 | 58 224 : 20,000 | 20 20,000 | 2,206 | 44,738 44,738 0 the n 
Tremietts Limited ‘ j Dec. 31 | 18,746 1.686 | 6,089 | 3,330 | 6,000 | 10 89 I 34,035 | 7,024 0 F 
United Canners : ; Dec. 31 | 123.671 | 3,110 5.525 | 12'037 5.250 | 7h | xe 275 || 103,103 8,680 % arisen 
Vickers Limited. . : Dec. 31 977,755 : } 908,904 | 1,560,725 312,0 52 | 307,887 ]}.10 | 250,000 | + 38,965 1,188,651 1,119,120 ; 2S a 
Waste Heat & Gas : } Jan. 31 | 18,267 | a 8,603 | 27,557 1,612 6,446 | 8 | s 545 || 20,252 11,355 4 Britais 
Wigan Coal Corpor ation. . | Dec. 31 | 226,512 |, 58,239 29,636 | 48,550 9,336 18,498 ' 2h | ain 1,802 |; 257,669 31,713 ; 3 
Winterbottom Book Cloth } Dec. 31; 156,586 25,000 123,638 178,279 47,881 59,886} 8 | ; | + 15,871 209,098 175,948 1 requir 
Wiseman (M.) & Co. Dec. 31 | 54,206 | | 22,724 | 30,630 , |} 14,916] 15 10,000 2,192 | 50,391} 29,18) 
Wright (John) & Sons ... Dec. 31 44,347 | 5,045 22,268 | 28,749 || 5,500 11,250 7h 5,000 + 518 } 41,060 | 22,410 ere 
Totals (4000's) : \No. of Cos.| i i | | | 
Jan. 1 to March 18, 1942 "336 | 66,616 4,561) 34,614| 60,215 6,345 | 93,719| ... 3,655 | 4+ 902)| 71,049) 38,148 In the 
March 18 to March 31, 1942 , 90} 20,717) 2412 8,346 | 14,389 2410 | 4,519 | . 1,260 | + 157 || 20,204 9,337 expor 
Jan. 1 to March $1, 1942 . 426} 87,333 | 6,973| 42,960 | 74,604 8,755 | 28,231 | | 4,915 | + 1,059 |) 91,253 47,479 needs 
ieee allen tea as | - s ee eee b sed 
(a) 24 Years to June 30, 1940, on Preference Stock * For Half-Year. + Free of Income Tax. a 
a naan . 
Maint 
~ y ‘ ‘ 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES . Franc 
Mar. 24, Mar. 30, Mar. 24, Mar. 30, Mar. 24, MOE size. | 
1942 1982 1942 1942 1943 of th 
CEREALS AND MEAT TEXTILES ia MISCELLANEOUS = g € 
GRAIN, etc. COTTON (per Ib.) d a (per Ib.) s. a. . 
Wheat s. d s. 4. Vares, G's Twit (Ecyptian) 6-75 26-50 Wet salted Australian, \ 4/59 yb, Th 04 below 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J 35 0 “4 53 JUTE (per ton) Queenslant J 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (e) 15 11 15 10 han 2/3 c.i.f, Dundee 33/15/0  33/10/0 Cape, J’burg Ord og : m 
Barlev Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (ce) 61 2 457 2 a a Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib re 0 of fo 
ats ) £ 5 5 or cons (per nol ‘ neglish & Welsh Market 1d¢s 
wien - 8 It ; . mk 104/40 Hessia $ per 7 i mei 0 é 19 06-19 me " vy a and heifer { § st a : for th 
English on ain ? 4 il 8/40 Hessians, per yd 04-82 0-4-8 . of th 
rs cane L & 0 6 § 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, Mar., 09 6 (of ¢ 
Imported hinds p44 a? . oy yds. > - = ” ROSIN (per ton)—American 1. BO sg produ 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English 1 gO 8 6 4/4 ; d 3 ( : ; 
ye Sele iid seenin sees 4 4 4 7 MINERALS VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net) magi 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. . 8 0 8 6 WON-FERROUS METALS (per ton) Oil Seeds, Linseed nes 19/165 Plans 
; 7 : ; 6 ‘ > ver’ 18/16/3 ’ 
(e) co age for weeks ended ‘Mar. 21 and Mar, 28. Wolfram, Empire per unit 2/15/0 2/15/0 La Plata (new) panei 
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